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CHAPTER I 


THE PAPER ON THE FENCE POST 


ORITA dropped a knife that morning as she 

was wiping the dishes. It landed on its point, 

stuck there upright in the wooden floor, and 

remained in that position, quivering. Dish-towel 
activities paused. 

“Something’s going to happen, I tell you,” 
prophesied Mrs. Rohrback, the woman who came 
in every day to help. She was washing the dishes 
and surveyed the knife with an apprehensive stare. 
“That’s always a sign something’s going to happen 
—perhaps not so pleasant, either!” 

“Well, I wouldn’t be sorry if something did!” 
laughed Dorita, plucking out the knife and rinsing 
it in the dishpan. “It would be a relief to have any- 
‘thing happen—good or bad—around here. Nothing 
ever does. It’s deadly!” 

“What are you complaining about now ?” called 
in Mariette from the adjoining room, where she 
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was sprinkling clothes. “‘ You’ve done a lot of com- 
plaining lately, Dorita.” 

Dorita explained. ‘‘I said I’d like to see anything 
happen, good or bad, if only we could get a change 
from this monotony,” she ended. “‘ Deliver me from 
life on a farm off from civilization, anyway!” 

““Them’s dangerous words!” muttered Mrs. 
Rohrback. “‘I hope you don’t live to regret ’em. 
Here, I’ll finish up now and get to me ironing. You 
two go out and enjoy the fine weather. It’s good to 
see the sunshine after all the rain we’ve had.” 
She shooed them both out of the kitchen and they 
wandered off, trying to think what would be the 
most attractive way of spending the morning. 

“‘Let’s take the canoe and go out on the river,” 
suggested Mariette. ‘‘It’s so mild to-day. And we 
might see if there’s any mountain laurel blooming 
over on Sherman’s Bluff.” 

“Oh, I’m sick of the river,”’ snapped Dorita per- 
versely. ‘‘Let’s take the Ford and drive down to 
the village and see if there’s any mail and look at 
the new spring dresses in Burnett’s window.” 

Marietta laughed. ‘‘Grandpa said we couldn’t 
use the Ford for a week, after we broke the fender 
the other day. Have you forgotten?”’ 

“No, but he probably has,” rejoined Dorita. 
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“He gets more forgetful every day. Do you know, 
I found him this morning hunting all around for his 
pet copy of Horace—and there it was right in his 
hand while he was poking about! Can you beat it?” 

“Poor Grandpa!’? murmured the more sym- 
pathetic Mariette. “I’m so sorry for him. All his 
interest’s in his Latin poets and the new transla- 
tion he’s making of Horace’s Odes. I don’t see what 
he wants to keep this lonely old farm for when he 
hasn’t a bit of interest in it and only lives here 
because there’s no place else to go?” 

‘*T wish he’d sell it,” declared Dorita. ‘‘Then we 
could move away to the city—or somewhere where 
it’s human. And we could go to a good high school 
and finish up our education and have some nice 
friends and———” 

“You know what Daddy told us before he— 
died,” countered Mariette quietly. “He said this 
farm belonged to Grandpa’s ancestors as far back 
as the Revolution, and he loved it beyond any 
description and nothing ever would induce him to 
part with it.” 

“But it’s all gone to waste,’”’ mourned Dorita. 
“Three quarters of it is weeds and scrub growth, 
and we haven’t any money and can’t do anything. 
What earthly good is it?” 
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“‘Oh, don’t Iet’s talk about that now!”’ cried 
Mariette. “We have chewed that over till it’s 
threadbare. Come out in the canoe. It’ll do you 
good to paddle a bit and let off steam that way.” 

So Dorita was overborne and they emerged on 
the lawn that sloped down to the river, after secur- 
ing their paddles from the corner of the veranda. 
It was a heavenly spring morning. The sky was 
turquoise, the river sapphire. Dogwood blossoms 
nestled mistily among the still bare branches of 
the woods, dark velvety green of cedars formed 
backgrounds for the ethereal lighter green of birch 
and willow. Robins and catbirds were madly 
chorusing. River Acres, the old white farmhouse 
with the green shutters, shabby but dignified, pre- 
sided over the river at one end of the bridge that 
connected with the opposite shore. 

“T love the place when it’s like this,” sighed 
Mariette, as they picked their way, single file, 
down the path to the river’s edge. 

“T don’t,” declared Dorita. “Nothing makes up 
to me for what we’re missing. “I’m sixteen and 
you’re more than seventeen and we haven’t—— 
Hullo! what’s that?” And she pointed to a fence 
post across the meadow on the side toward the 
public road. 
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“Looks like a sheet of paper—or something— 
fastened to the post,’’ commented Mariette. ‘“Let’s 
go over and have a look at it.” They left the path 
and brushed through the last year’s brown weeds 
of the meadow, heedless of the dew that was wet- 
ting their feet and dampening their skirts. They 
almost ran in their eagerness to see what this 
curiosity might be. 

“Well, I never!”? commented Mariette, when 
they had reached the spot and stared at the decor- 
ation on the fence post a moment. ‘‘That wasn’t 
there last night. Where do you suppose it came 
from?” 

“But what is it?” gasped Dorita. “I never saw 
anything so peculiar. And why should it be just 
here?” 

It was fastened to the post, slightly to one side, 
and not directly facing the road—merely a half 
sheet of gray letter paper, secured on the four sides 
by as many thumb tacks. On it was some scrawled 
writing in ink—the writing very much blurred as 
by exposure to rain. There were three lines of the 
writing, which appeared to read as follows: 
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“T can’t make a particle of sense out of it, can 
you?” demanded Mariette, after they had sur- 
veyed it anew. 

“Well, anyhow, it hasn’t any right to be here— 
on our fence post,” declared Dorita. “And I’m 
getting all wet from the heavy dew on these weeds. 
Let’s unfasten it and take it with us out in the 
canoe and puzzle over it there.” Suiting action to 
word, she pried out the thumbtacks, and, gingerly 
holding the paper between two fingers, tramped 
back to the canoe through the wet weeds, followed 
by the bewildered Mariette. 

“‘Let’s paddle up to Culver’s Cove and sit there 
in the sun and talk it over,” suggested Mariette 
when they had dragged the canoe into the water 
and were aiming for the middle of the river. “The 
wind’s strong out in the middle and it will take 
some stiff paddling. We won’t be able to talk till 
we’re where it’s quiet.” 

With a skill born only of long practice, they 
guided the frail craft through a choppy river and 
came to rest at length in a charming, leafy little 
cove, warm and sunny, yet sheltered from the 
wind that was whipping the river outside. 
Running the canoe up on a sandy strip of beach, 
they climbed out and sat ona big fallen tree 
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trunk and bent together over the curious piece 
of paper. More than ever did it seem a complete 
mystery. 

“Can it be a joke that someone’s trying to play 
on us?” queried Mariette. “It would be just like 
Dick Haydon to do some crazy stunt like that.” 

“Tt isn’t April Fool time,’ objected Dorita. 
“That’s long past. And Dick has been away in 
Trenton for two days. So he’s out of it. And I 
don’t think anyone else in town would dream of 
such a thing.” Which argument seemed to settle 
that explanation. 

“But what can it mean?” cried Mariette again. 
“Tt must mean something !” 

“Tt’s useless to try to think what it means—just 
yet,” announced Dorita sagely. “It’s nothing but 
a jumble of letters, small and capital, and some 
figures and one word—‘from.’ What I’m thinking 
of now is when it could have been put there. It 
certainly wasn’t there last evening before dark or 
we'd have seen it. It must have been sometime 
during the night. And if se 

“Wait a minute!” interrupted Mariette. “I 
have an idea. The writing’s all blurred with rain. 
You can see that easily. Well, it stopped raining 
before four o’clock this morning because I hap- 
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pened to be awake and saw the moon shining. 
Heard the clock strike just then, so I knew the 
time. If this thing had been put up after that it 
wouldn’t be rain soaked. And it wasn’t up there at 
ten last evening, because I went out to hunt up 
Whitefoot. I heard her mewing and mewing and 
finally I found her halfway up the tree that’s right 
near the post this thing was on. Had to pull her 
down by main force. I suppose some dog had 
frightened her. Well, I had the electric torch with 
me and I flashed it all around that spot and ’m 
just certain I’d have noticed it if this had been 
pinned on that post then. So it must have been 
done sometime between half-past ten and four this 
morning.” 

- Suddenly Dorita also had an inspiration. ‘‘Oh, 
wait!” she cried. “I remember something too. 
You know, my room faces toward the road and 
right where that post is. Now, don’t think I’m 
making this up out of whole cloth. I just remember 
it, for I was too sleepy to think anything about it 
when it happened—or since—till this affair came 
up. But sometime last night, I haven’t the least 
idea what time it was, though—I was wakened by 
a bright light shining right into my eyes. I couldn’t 
imagine what it was for a minute till I realized it 
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was the lights of a car standing at that turn of the 
road by the house. The lights of cars always flash 
_ in that window as they go by, but this one was 
evidently from a car that was standing still. I 
remember thinking it was sort of queer for a car 
to be standing there at that time of night and I’d 
almost made up my mind to get up and look out 
of the window, when the light disappeared and I 
heard a car chugging away across the bridge. Then 
I went to sleep and forgot all about it. But that 
must have been when it happened.” 

Mariette suddenly sprang up and seized her sis- 
ter’s arm. “Come right straight back tothe house!’’ 
she commanded. “It’s early yet and there hasn’t 
much passed on the road. There never is much on 
that road, anyway. Most cars go over the lower 
bridge. I want to look for something.” 

“What do you want to look for?” demanded 
Dorita breathlessly as they pushed off the canoe 
and slipped into the channel. 

“Never mind—just get busy paddling. I’ll tell 
you if I see it.” And in another moment they were 
both tremendously occupied in keeping a straight 
course and making progress, for the wind had 
whipped round to the east and was blowing vi- 
ciously, as is its frequent habit in the spring. It 
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took them three quarters of an hour to make their 
own landing. 

Once the canoe was pulled up, however, they let 
no grass grow under their heels. And having raced 
across the meadow to the fence post in question, 
Mariette proceeded to examine the road and the 
ground all about it. 

“Just as I thought!” she muttered. ‘‘Here are 
the wheel tracks of the car where it drew in from 
the road and stopped and——-”’ 

“How do you know it wasn’t the milkman?” 
queried Dorita. 

“‘Because the milkman drives a Ford and those 
ruts were never made by Ford tires. It was a heavy 
car. And here—right near the post—is the print 
of a foot! It’s the only one and it’s deep because, 
I suppose, the sand was soft right here. The rest 
were all washed away by the rain. It’s a man’s 
foot. You can tell by the heavy heel.” 

Dorita stared at her sister in amazement. Fi- 
nally she burst out :‘“My, but some detective bureau 
is losing a wonderful Sherlock Holmes in not hav- 
ing you? However did you think of it all?” 

“You thought of as much as I did,” retorted 
Mariette. “But still we haven’t the faintest idea 
what it’s all about. We’ve just got to find out.” 
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Dorita suddenly sank down on the damp ground 
and chuckled softly: “And I declared this morning 
-that nothing ever happens around here! Maybe 
Mrs. Rohrback was right about the knife after 
all!” 
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SHADOWS IN THE NIGHT 


FTER lunch the two girls held a council of 

war up in Dorita’s room. They had been 

very quiet at the lunch table. Grandpa Allen 

did not notice it. Outside matters never bulked 

very large in his mind, and his brain was at the 

moment deeply occupied with the problem of the 

happiest rendering for the fourteenth line of 

Horace’s Eleventh Ode. But Mrs. Rohrback, wait- 

ing on the table, commented frequently and 
audibly on their unusual restraint. 

“Ye act as though ye’d had an accident or some- 
thing,” she muttered. “T’ll bet dollars to dough- 
nuts ye’ve stove a hole in that canoe!” 

“Nothing of the sort!” laughed Mariette. But 
she enlightened Mrs. Rohrback no further and the 
meal proceeded in silence. 

Up in Dorita’s room they went over the mystery 
again and again, hitting on this theory and that, 
but never coming to any satisfactory explanation. 
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Dorita had the sudden brilliant idea that the let- 
ters might be some surveyor’s mark, put there for 
convenience, as they both knew that the road was 
about to be concreted within the next few weeks. 
At first this seemed a solution, but Mariette ex- 
ploded that theory by remarking that no surveyor 
would take the trouble to come out after midnight 
in a pouring rain to pin a marking on their fence 
post, and surveyors weren’t likely to use half a 
sheet of gray letter paper for such a purpose. 

“Well, there’s no use trying to explain it at 
present, anyhow,” declared Dorita at last. ‘The 
thing to do is to wait and see if anything else hap- 
pens. ’m somehow certain that a queer thing like 
this isn’t going to end by just dropping out of sight. 
You can’t tell what it may be connected with. But 
one thing is absolutely sure. We mustn’t bother 
Grandpa with it. He’d get all flustered and ex- 
cited and it might be bad for his heart. You know 
the doctor said he mustn’t be subjected to any 
shocks or excitement or sudden upset. Don’t you 
agree with me?” 

“T certainly do,” assented Mariette, ‘and, more 
than that, I think we’d better not say anything to 
Mrs. Rohrback, either. She’d spoil everything by 
gossiping about it all around the village, and every- 
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one would come trotting out here to see what was 
the matter. She’s a dear in some ways, and as kind- 
hearted as can be, but she’s got an awful tongue!” 

So it was decided that they keep the affair to 
themselves. Then Dorita had another idea. 

“You know,” she mused, “when you come to 
think of it, there can be only one reason for putting 
a thing like that where it was. It was certainly 
meant to be seen—by someone. Now, whom was 
it meant to be seen by?” 

“You'd think,” offered Mariette, “since it was 
put on our fence post and not on some other per- 
son’s, that it was meant to be seen by us, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“Yes, you would naturally think that,’’ went on 
Dorita, ‘but, on the other hand, what’s the use 
of putting up a thing like that to be seen by some 
special person, unless that person has some idea 
what it’s all about? I don’t believe anyone would 
waste time in such a silly way. No, I have a feeling 
that that thing was put there for someone it was 
going to mean something to—who would under- 
stand it. We don’t, therefore it can’t be for us— 
any of us. It must be for someone else. But who 
can that be?” 

“You seem to forget that Grandpa hasn’t seen 
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it. How do you know it mightn’t be for him?” 
Mariette reminded her. 

“Tt’s just barely possible,” acknowledged Dor- 
ita, “‘though, of course, it’s very unlikely. Anyone 
who had a message for Grandpa would send it by 
mail or come and leave it at the door. And even if 
it were for him, I wouldn’t take the risk of exciting 
him about it till we were surer. No, it’s someone 
else, I tell you.” 

“There’s one other thing about it that I wonder 
if you noticed,” suddenly offered Mariette. “And 
that’s the way the thing was pinned on that fence 
post. It wasn’t straight out facing the road directly, 
but was sort of to the side and facing up the road 
as it comes toward the bridge. I’ve been wondering 
about that, whether it was placed that way just 
by accident, or intentionally, so that anyone com- 
ing down that road could see it quicker and 
plainer.” 

“Sakes alive! That’s an idea!” exclaimed Dorita 
in great excitement. “You do have gorgeous ones, 
Mariette. It was meant for people to see who would 
be coming down that road. Then the next question 
is—have they seen it?” 

“How could they, when we took it down?”’ 

“Yes, but they might have seen it before that.” 
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“Then, if they had, and had understood its 
message, is it likely they’d have left it there? I 
think they’d have taken it down.” 

“Maybe they would have. Perhaps they’ll be 
coming along any time and looking for it. Oh, I’ve 
a wonderful idea. Let’s sit right here in your win- 
dow and watch the road. We can see the whole 
place from here. Then we can tell if anyone ap- 
pears to come along looking for anything!” cried 
Dorita with fresh enthusiasm. 

“T hate to dampen your joy, but isn’t it quite 
possible they came while we were out canoeing and 
didn’t find anything and went away?”’ 

““That’s easily settled,” countered Dorita. “Tl 
ask Mrs. Rohrback if she saw anyone around this 
morning. She watches the road like a cat all the 
time she’s ironing, and nothing gets by without her 
knowing it.” She made an excuse of sauntering 
downstairs to get some cookies and came back with 
a plateful. 

“Mrs. Rohrback says that the only soul that 
went by this morning was the vegetable man,” 
she mumbled through a mouthful of cooky, “and 
she was crazy to know why I asked. I think she 
‘smells a rat’—thinks we’re up to something. 
We'll have to look out for her.” | 
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“T wonder if we ought to put that piece of paper 
back where we found it?” mused Mariette, think- 
ing on another track. 

“Not on your birthday; we don’t put it back!” 
cried Dorita inelegantly. “‘We’re going to see first 
what kind of person comes hunting for it—if any- 
one does—before we let anyone else have a sight 
of it. And, by the way, let’s keep it safely away 
from any prying eyes—Mrs. Rohrback’s in par- 
ticular. Better lock it up in my top bureau drawer.” 

As Mrs. Rohrback, after leaving dinner on the 
table, went home across the fields when her day’s 
work was over at six, they were rid of her obstruct- 
ing presence. They had watched the road till then 
in vain, for, though there was some casual traffic, 
it appeared to be no one in the least interested in 
River Acres. The main traffic always passed over 
the state road two miles below, and across the lower 
bridge, so there was never much going by the quiet 
old farm. 

The girls served dinner promptly and got it 
out of the way while there was daylight, though 
they could watch the road through the dining room 
and kitchen windows, which fortunately looked 
out in that direction. So open now was their in- 
terest, with the argus-eyed Mrs. Rohrback out of 
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the way, that even abstracted Grandpa Allen no- 
ticed and asked if they were expecting anyone. 
But, knowing he’d forget all about it next minute, 
they only laughed and said no one in particular. 

Darkness fell and no one had yet come by except 
Dick Haydon driving along in his little Ford coupé. 
He stopped long enough to pass the time of day 
with the girls, who were sitting by the river side 
in the twilight, and tell them he had just returned 
from Trenton that afternoon. 

“TLet’s tell him,” whispered Mariette to her 
sister. ‘‘Perhaps he could make some sense out of 
it.” But Dorita was unwilling to share the exciting 
secret just yet. 

“No, don’t let’s tell him yet. Let’s see what 
happens, first,” decided Dorita. 

“What are you two girls whispering about?” 
Dick demanded laughingly. ‘I bet you’re up to 
some nonsense!” 

“We'll tell you—sometime—maybe—if you be- 
have yourself!” Dorita laughed back, and he drove 
away whistling. 

As late as it seemed comfortably warm, they 
continued to sit by the river. And every time an 
infrequent car drove by they held their breath to 
see what would happen. But nothing did, and a 
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chilly breeze sprang up about nine, driving them 
indoors. 

Armed with a fresh supply of cookies, they bade 
good-night to their grandfather in his study and 
scampered upstairs to Dorita’s room. There they 
decided not to get ready for bed, but to remain 
dressed and sit by the windows in the dark, watch- 
ing the road in this fashion comfortably, without 
being seen. 

For an hour or so they watched and whispered 
intermittently, fortified by the cookies and the 
thrill of the adventure. One or two lone cars flashed 
by and thumped and rattled over the long bridge, 
distu bing every loose board in that structure. At 
ten their grandfather’s light was extinguished, and 
they knew he had gone to bed in his room next to 
the study on the floor below. Out of the darkness 
came the steady lap-lap of the river on the shore. 
Then a whippoorwill in the woods near by began 
his plaintive, persistent call. The night had turned 
cloudy and there was not a light to be seen, except 
the light of a solitary farmhouse across the river 
and farther up. All around River Acres the black- 
ness was intense. 

“Oh, me!” yawned Dorita about twelve o’clock. 
4 I’m getting fearfully sleepy. That whippoorwill’s 
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just called a hundred and five times without stop- 
ping. I counted. He acted as if he were fairly gasp- 
ing for breath toward the end. I’ve a great mind to 
go to bed. Suppose we take turns watching, while 
the other one gets some sleep? I don’t believe——” 

“Hush !”? whispered Mariette tensely. “I’m al- 
most certain I saw something moving over there 
just then!” 

At this Dorita was all interest and excitement 
once more. ‘‘Where? Where?” she demanded, and 
Mariette indicated the location around the fence 
post, or rather between that and the river. 

“Tt seemed as if there were a sort of rustling 
over there,” she breathed. ‘‘ And just for a second 
or two it looked as if there were a dim light like an 
electric torch, perhaps, only covered over so as to 
make just a faint glow. Let’s watch!” 

They watched, hanging breathless at the window 
sill, and each felt sure she could detect the rustling 
and brushing of steps through the weeds and 
bushes. Suddenly Dorita pinched her sister and 
hissed: 

“Look! Look there—over along the bank— 
much farther along. Beyond the dock. Don’t you 
see that light swaying to and fro?” Mariette did 
see it. It was unmistakable. A cold perspiration 
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bathed them as they watched the faint, veiled 
gleam hovering here and there, up and down the 
river bank. Presently it began coming nearer and 
nearer, and halted at about the locality of the fence 
post once more. 

“What shall we do?” breathed Mariette, dis- 
tractedly. 

“T know what J’m going to do,” whispered Dor- 
ita. “I won’t stand this peculiar sneaking around 
here any longer! I’m going to show them some- 
thing! Where’s that electric torch of ours—the 
big, powerful one?” 

“On the table in the hall,” shivered Mariette. 
“Oh, don’t do anything rash, Dorita. You can’t 
tell what might happen.” 

Dorita made no answer, but crept out to the 
hall and found the flash light. Then, creeping back 
as silently, she went to the window, aimed it at the 
post, and deliberately turned it on, full force. 

The picture it revealed was astonishing. Beside 
the post crouched two figures, their hats pulled 
low over their faces. In the hand of one was an 
electric torch which had evidently some thin, con- 
cealing fabric tied over the light. The other figure 
held something in his hand, and over this some- 
thing the two were evidently holding a whispered 
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discussion. Such, for an instant, was the picture the 
girl’s electric torch brought into relief. But only 
for an instant. 

At the sudden glare there was a squeak of aston- 
ishment from one of the figures and a low-growled 
exclamation from the other, and like two startled 
hares they had vanished away into the bushes and 
were swallowed up in the blackness of the night! 
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CHAPTER III 


SOME THEORIES—AND A FEW 
CERTAINTIES 


N THE agitated interval that followed their 
latest discovery the two girls offered each 
other many explanations of the mystery, while 
they kept watch the long night through for further 
developments. At first they had been so astounded 
and so frightened that they had all they could do 
to keep from screaming aloud for help. Only the 
instant realization of its futility kept them silent. 
Their grandfather would have been alarmed but 
comparatively helpless and the shock of it might 
have done him irreparable damage. There was no ~ 
one else. The region had never been molested by 
stray tramps, being too far from the railroad to 
attract undesirable characters. And the girls had 
never known the meaning of fear. But this was 
another matter. 
Dorita offered the first theory about it as they 
crouched by the window and watched and waited. 
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“Now I know what it was all about!” she de- 
clared triumphantly. “Some set of thieves is plan- 
ning to rob the house. And that queer paper we 
found had been left by one of their gang to tell 
them this was a good place to rob. And they 
were looking for the mark when we discovered 
them.” 

“Stuff and nonsense!” scoffed Mariette. “‘To 
begin with, would anybody be so senseless as to 
imagine that this house had anything in it worth 
risking so much to get? They’ve only to look at the 
outside of the place to see what a shabby old affair 
it is. And if they still had any suspicions that we 
might be harboring great wealth within these un- 
likely walls, they’d probably make some inquiries 
down around the village and discover that we were 
poor as church mice. No, indeed! It isn’t that, and 
I’m somehow positive it isn’t anything to do with 
us personally. But what I’m wondering is, if they’re 
coming back again to-night.”’ 

““There’s just one way to settle that,’ decided 
Dorita, ‘and it’s to sit here all night and watch— 
and I’m going to do it.” 

“Well, I think you’re right, and of course I’ll 
stay with you,” agreed her sister. “I reckon we 
gave them a good scare, though, and I doubt if 
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they’ll dare to come back. And I, for one, had just 
as lief they wouldn’t. Tell you what—I have a 
. scheme. We'll keep flashing the light on around 
that place every few minutes or so and I warrant 
they won’t dare to show themselves again in this 
place in a month of Sundays!” 

The plan appealed to them both and they wore 
the night through in this fashion, flashing on the 
light every little while and illuminating the region 
of the post and quite a radius around it as well. 
Toward morning, nothing having occurred, they 
both yawningly admitted that they were dead with 
fatigue and yearned only for bed. So, with the first 
faint approach of daylight, they abandoned the 
vigil and tumbled into their beds, shrewdly guess- 
ing that the midnight visitants would certainly not 
risk being seen by daylight and had probably long 
since abandoned their quest. 

They both slept long and late that morning, and 
Mrs. Rohrback came up indignantly to rout them 
out of their pillows, declaring that breakfast had 
twice been prepared and gotten cold on the table 
and that she had her cleaning to do and wasn’t 
going to wait around for them any longer. 

““There’s one thing that puzzles me,”’ whispered 
Dorita as they were finishing a hasty, uncomfort- 
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able, and half-cold breakfast. ‘Did you notice that 
those two last night were bending over something 
that one of them held in his hand and were evi- 
dently discussing it? Now, I wonder what it could 
have been.” 

“T have an idea,” said Dorita, ‘but I can’t be 
sure. Come out to the fence post and we'll look 
around.” 

They scurried out, and Dorita went down on 
her hands and knees by that particular post, 
groping all about in the sand and grass at its 
foot. 

“Whatever are you looking for?” cried Mariette 
impatiently, but Dorita only got to her feet, 
dusting off her sandy hands and nodding her 
head. 

“Tt’s just as I thought,” she chuckled. “They’re 
gone!” 

“What are gone?” demanded Mariette, crossly. 
“T do wish you wouldn’t speak in riddles—it’d 
save so much time!” 

“The thumbtacks !”’ added Dorita, still chuckling 
good-naturedly. ‘‘That’s what one of them had in 
his hand and they were both looking at and talking 
over. Don’t you see? They must have known this 
thing was to be tacked up just about where it was. 
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And when they couldn’t find it where they ex- 
pected, they hunted all around at the bottom of 
’ the post and found those tacks. You remember 
we just left them lying there yesterday when we 
pried the thing off. And they had those tacks in 
their hand and were talking about them—when we 
flashed on the light. Probably they realized that 
someone had discovered the paper and taken it 
down and left the tacks there. And then they took 
the tacks away themselves, for some reason or 
other, I can’t think what, unless they didn’t want 
them left around to be seen any longer. What do 
you think of my explanation?” 

“Tt seems perfect,” Mariette had to acknowl- 
edge. ‘Only it doesn’t help us out very much.” 

“Everything helps out,” declared Dorita sagely, 
“by being just one more link in the chain. My 
gracious! I feel as if we were living in a regular live 
detective story! But what had we better do now? 
Don’t you think we ought to tell Mr. Farwell, 
the sheriff, and have someone come up here and 
see what’s the matter?”’ 

“Oh, don’t let’s do that yet,” begged Mariette. 
“That would spoil everything right away. The 
whole town would be right up here tramping around 
and Grandpa would be all up in the air, and after 
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everything had been all messed up, the whole 
thing would die out and nothing ever come of it. 
No, I’m for waiting a little longer and seeing if 
anything else happens.” 

Dorita was relieved. She hadn’t herself wanted 
to drag anyone else into it yet, and was glad that 
Mariette, on whose decisions she always leaned, 
had counselled their keeping it secret a little longer. 
“‘T have a scheme, then,” she said. “‘We haven’t 
been to the village in two days and we ought to get 
the mail, and besides, we might hear something 
there that would give us some further clues. And 
yet, I don’t think we ought both to be gone from 
here at the same time. Something might turn up 
here and we’d never know it. You take the Ford 
and go to town and I’ll stay here and watch the 
place and just see if our two visitors of last night 
would dare to come back by day.” 

The plan appealed to Mariette, and twenty 
minutes later she was chugging out of the yard in 
the rickety little Ford, having first ascertained 
from Grandpa Allen that she might do so. As he 
had indeed quite forgotten the episode of the 
broken fender and was worrying over a Latin dic- 
tionary he had mislaid, he gave consent in his usual 
absent-minded fashion. Dorita helped him find the 
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dictionary (which it appeared he had been using 
as a footstool under his desk!) and then posted 
~ herself at her window, well out of sight from the 
road, but in a position to see and hear all that 
might go on there. 

She had a long morning’s vigil without any re- 
sults and a difficult time with Mrs. Rohrback, who 
wanted to clean the room and was proportionately 
indignant at being requested to alter her usual 
sacred, weekly routine and do some other room 
just at that period. There was no other room from 
which Dorita could so successfully survey the road 
unseen, and she did not want to give it up just at 
this crisis. 

“Tt’s up to something, you two are!”’ muttered 
Mrs. Rohrback, slamming the door as she stalked 
off to do Mariette’s room instead. ‘‘And it’s me 
that’s going to keep an eye on ye!” 

Mariette came back at noon, bursting with ex- 
citement and news. 

“What happened? What’s the matter?” whis- 
pered Dorita in the hallway, just as Mrs. Rohrback 
rang the bell for lunch. 

“T’ll tell you afterward—something important,” 
muttered Mariette as they went into the dining 
room. And the meal was eaten in an atmosphere of 
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strained silence, broken only by Grandpa asking if 
there had been any mail for him. And afterward 
the two girls decided to camp out on a screened 
corner of the veranda and watch the road from 
there, as the cleaning of Dorita’s room could no 
longer be averted. 

“Tt’s just by chance that I happened to hear 
this,” whispered Mariette when they had settled 
themselves, “and it may not have a thing to do 
with this affair. But somehow I couldn’t help 
thinking of it in connection with our puzzle, the 
minute I heard it mentioned.” 

“Well, do stop talking so much about it, and tell 
me what it is!” demanded Dorita impatiently. 

‘Just this. I was in Ketcham’s shop, getting the 
chops Mrs. Rohrback asked me to, and Jim Clay- 
more was standing right beside me waiting for his 
turn. Suddenly I heard him ask Mr. Ketcham if 
he’d heard about the accident over at Abercrom- 
bie’s farm night before last. Ketcham said yes and 
then they began to talk about it in a scrappy sort 
of way, so that it was hard to get much of a story 
straight from it. But it seems that a man had been 
driving a car at a terrific rate past the farm that 
night and evidently didn’t know about the sharp 
turn in the road just above there. And he had 
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crashed straight into a tree at that turn and 
smashed the car all up and was seriously hurt him- 
’ self—not so much in his body as his head, some- 
how. He’s had concussion of the brain and is lying 
at Abercrombie’s in a queer state. He is conscious 
but can’t remember anything or who he is or how 
he came to be where he was—or anything.” 

Mariette stopped impressively and Dorita ex- 
claimed: “‘Well, that’s too bad, of course. But I 
don’t see what it can possibly have to do with our 
affair.” 

“Then you’re stupider than I ever gave you cre- 
dit for!’ declared Mariette scornfully. ‘“Do you 
realize where Abercrombie’s farm is?”’ 

“Certainly. About two miles from here, on the 
other side of the river.” 

‘And do you realize when it all happened?”’ 

“You said it was the night before last—quite 
late.” 

(79 W. ell? ”) 

There was a long silence. Suddenly: “ You don’t 
mean you think it might be the same one who— 
who put the paper on our fence post?” 

“Why not?” said Mariette, quietly. 

There was a gasp from Dorita and then another 
long silence. Suddenly she broke out anew: 
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““Then—then he must have tacked the paper 
on our fence post before he—had the smash-up.” 

“He couldn’t very well have done it afterward !” 
grinned Mariette. And both girls giggled hysteri- 
cally. 
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CHAPTER IV 


A NEW FACTOR 


TELL you, Mariette, we’re making a mistake 
in trying to puzzle this thing out alone,” de- 
clared Dorita, later that afternoon when they had 
hashed and rehashed the clues they now possessed 
and could make no more of it than they already 
knew. “Don’t you think we ought to tell somebody 
and have outside advice about this? I didn’t want 
to at first, but now, I confess, ’m stumped.” 
“Whom would you think we ought to tell? 
Grandpa, the sheriff, Mrs. Rohrback?” asked 
Mariette, still loath to part with the secret. 
“‘None of them. But there’s one person we might 
let into it who could be a lot of help and yet not 
spoil the whole thing for us as any of those others 
would,”’ mused Dorita. 
“Well, who is it?” 
“Why, Dick Haydon, of course. I was almost a 
mind to tell him last night—don’t you remember?” 
“But Dick’s busy all the time down in Culver’s 
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real estate office,” objected Mariette. “What time 
would he have to help us with it?” 

“He could come up here evenings and talk it 
over and hear all about it, and he has Saturday 
afternoons and Sundays. I guess thats time 
enough. And I’m getting really worried for fear 
there’s something serious about all this that we 
haven’t realized.” 

“Perhaps you’re right. I'll drive down to the 
village again and get the late afternoon mail and 
stop in and tell him to come over this evening as 
we’ve something important to tell him. He said 
last night that he was coming over soon, anyway.” 

Mariette was as good as her word, and while 
Dorita kept vigil alone again, late that afternoon 
at River Acres, she drove Mrs. Rohrback down to 
the village, as the latter was anxious to do some 
errands of her own, and took the opportunity to 
slip into Culver’s office and leave her message with 
Dick. He assured her that he had been intending 
to come over that evening and was devoured with 
curiosity to know what they wanted to tell him. 
But Mariette would give him no satisfaction on 
that score, till a more convenient time for the 
conference. 

He came that evening as he had promised, driv- 
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ing up in the late dusk, and finding the irls sitting 
by the river, apparently watching the sunset and 
afterglow, but in reality keeping a sharp eye on 
the road and on the particular fence post that had 
been the center of so much mystery. Still sitting 
there, on the long rustic bench by the riverside, 
they gave him the history of their secret and 
showed him the curious bit of paper which he ex- 
amined by the light of a pocket torch he always 
carried. He heard them through without much 
comment and spent a long while poring over the 
mysterious code on the half sheet of letter paper. 
Then he pursed his lips in a long, low whistle. 

“Lucky you let me in on this!” he commented, 
handing back the paper to Mariette. “Looks to 
me as if you’ve had some queer doings going on 
around here.” He sat for a time, his head in his 
hands, in deep thought, while the girls watched 
him in tense, silent interest. Presently he spoke: 

“The king pin of this whole affair seems to me 
to be that fellow who got mussed up in the auto 
smash up at Abercrombie’s. We ought to know 
more about him.” 

“Ves, but how do you know he had anything to 
do with it?” cried Dorita. 

“T don’t, but ’'m going to find out. So long! 
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See you later!” And Dick, to their immense aston- 
ishment, jumped up from the bench, ran to where 
he had parked his car, and was off down the road 
and across the bridge before they could get their 
breath to expostulate. 

“Well, can you beat that?” gasped Mariette. 
“Where in the world is he going?” 

“T don’t know, but I can guess,” cried Mariette 
in some exasperation. “‘He’s off up to Abercrom- 
bie’s farm, and I suppose he’s going to make a lot 
of inquiries there and give the whole thing away. 
Oh, I wish we hadn’t told him—or at least that 
we’d warned him to keep it a secret. We’ve spoiled 
everything now.” 

They sat in gloomy silence for a long time watch- 
ing the darkness fall over the river and listening 
to the whippoorwill who had again tuned up for 
the night. It was more than usually warm for the 
season and they hated to go indoors. Besides that, 
they were curious to see if there would be any 
further mysterious doings in the region of the fence 
post and they had a forlorn hope that Dick might 
just happen to come back that way and have some- 
thing of interest to tell them. Sure enough, about 
three quarters of an hour later Dick came thump- 
ing across the bridge. They recognized his car be- 
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fore it reached their shore by the peculiar screech- 
ing horn it boasted. He drove into the yard and 
- jumped out, calling to them softly in the darkness. 

““Here—in the same place!” they called back, 
and he raced over to them and plumped down on 
the bench with a gleeful chuckle. 

“What have you been doing?” they demanded 
in a breath. 

‘Just a little sleuthing on my own hook,” he 
parried, nothing loath to tease them a bit before 
he satisfied their curiosity. 

“Dick Haydon, did you go up to Abercrom- 
bie’s?”’ demanded Dorita sternly. 

“T certainly did. You guessed right the very 
first time,” he teased. 

“And I suppose you went in and asked a lot of 
questions about that—that man and told all you 
knew and gave the whole thing away,” announced 
Mariette, witheringly. 

“Never went near the house,’ Dick quietly 
countered and left the girls to stare at him open 
mouthed for a couple of minutes. 

“Then what did you do?” they both demanded 
in one voice. 

“Well, as I reckon you're entitled to know if 
anyone is, I drove past the house and on to the 
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curve and took a good, long squint at the place 
where the smash-up occurred.” —- 

“But what was the use of that?” cried Dorita. 

“‘Quite a little use,” he replied quietly. “So 
much use, in fact, that it has reduced one guess to 
almost an absolute certainty—provided Mariette 
can answer me one question accurately.” 

“T’ll try,”’ said Mariette. ‘What is it?” 

“You say you examined the road next morning 
where Dorita saw the car standing the night before 
and found the track of heavy tires still visible right 
here. Can you remember what that track looked 
like—any particular marking, I mean? Think hard. 
This is awfully important.” 

“Yes,” cried Mariette, instantly, “I do remem- 
ber. The marking had lines of circles and dashes, 
alternately, repeated over and over.” 

“Bully!” cried Dick, slapping his knee in de- 
light. ‘Just exactly what I want. We’ve nailed it 
now. That car is the same one that stopped here 
just a little while before, and it’s pretty safe to say 
that our smashed-up man is the one who pinned 
that crazy code—or whatever it is—on your post!”’ 

“But how do you know?” they both clamored. 

“‘Easy enough. I ran up past the farm and on to 
the scene of the accident, which is about five hun- 
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dred feet farther on at the curve. As I had ex- 
pected, the car was still there—all smashed to bits 
_ in the gully off the road and not enough left whole 
of it to be worth carting away. Someone had taken 
off the three good tires, including the spare. But 
the front two were so torn to ribbons as to be use- 
less and were still hanging there in shreds. They 
were just what I wanted to see, and the mark of 
their tread is exactly what Mariette has just de- 
scribed. Can anything be plainer?” 

“Dick, you’re a wonder!” sighed Dorita admir- 
ingly, and Mariette echoed her sentiment. “But 
what do you suppose we’d better do next? We’d 
like you to keep this thing a secret as long as pos- 
sible, for Grandpa’s sake if nothing else. He’d be 
horribly upset if he thought there were anything 
strange going on around here.” 

“Ves, we'll keep it to ourselves awhile,” agreed 
Dick. ‘‘T haven’t any explanation myself to offer, 
for I haven’t had the time to think it over. And as 
I was away when the accident occurred I didn’t 
happen to hear any special talk about it. But ’m 
going to collect all the news I can glean about it 
between now and to-morrow and perhaps we’ll get 
wind of something that will let in a little daylight 
on this mystery. Meanwhile, if you two girls aren’t 
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too tired, you’d better take turns sitting up to 
watch the place again to-night, for there’s no telling 
but what those other two may come back. You’re 
not afraid, are you?” 

“‘Not a bit,’’ declared Mariette. “I feel pretty 
certain that whatever those two are after, it’s not 
in this house. And they ran off like scared rabbits 
the minute they thought they were watched, and 
never came back. I’ll just be curious to see if they 
try it again.” 

“Tt’s pretty plain that they were hunting for 
this writing,” said Dick. ‘‘ Just let me copy it, by 
the way, and I can be studying it at my leisure.” 
He took out a notebook and copied the curious 
jumble of letters by the light of his pocket torch, 
which Dorita obligingly held for him. That done, 
he got up to go. 

“T’ll hustle along down to the village and hear 
what the gossip is about this accident,” he an- 
nounced. ‘And IJ’ll let you know to-morrow if 
anything new turns up. So long, and thanks for 
letting me into this mystery. Too bad you haven’t 
a telephone connection or I’d call you up.” 

“Well, that’s the best piece of work we’ve done 
yet—letting Dick into this,’”’ declared Dorita as 
he drove away. “And now let’s go in and arrange 
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about how we’re going to watch the ranch to-night. 
I’m dead sleepy and I don’t trust myself to keep 
_ awake twenty minutes. Could you watch till mid- 
night and then let me take my turn? If you get too 
drowsy before that call me and I'll do my best.” 

Mariette agreed to take the first watch till mid- 
night and Dorita crawled into bed and was soon 
dead to the world. Turn and turn about, they kept 
the road under constant surveillance that night, 
the big flashlight always ready to be used, lying 
on the window sill close at hand. Not infrequently 
they flashed it about without any special reason, 
but nothing happened the night through. And at 
dawn they both crept into their beds to sleep till 
nine o’clock, again arousing dreadful ire in the 
breast of Mrs. Rohrback, who wanted to get the 
Saturday baking done and flatly refused to fry 
them any more buckwheat cakes when they 
emerged, yawning and heavy-eyed, long after the 
usual breakfast hour was over. 

It proved to be an uneventful day. Mariette 
planned to drive to the village and see if Dick had 
any news, but found she had a short circuit some- 
where in the car and knew she would have to wait 
till Dick himself came up and fixed it, as he had 
a wizard’s touch where cars were concerned and 
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there was no garage nearer than the town. Dorita 
had a severe headache and spent most of the day 
lying on her bed, her head swathed in bandages 
and bay rum. Nothing happened and they heard 
no news from any direction. Mrs. Rohrback be- 
came extremely cross because Mariette had for- 
gotten some pies she had been asked to watch as 
they were baking and had let them burn, since 
Mariette was more interested in watching the road 
outside. 

It was not till after dinner that evening that the 
tide of dull sameness turned. Dorita had recovered 
sufficiently to eat her dinner and help with the 
dishes afterward. The two girls were sitting quietly 
on the veranda when Dick burst in upon them, 
wild excitement ablaze in his snapping brown eyes. 

“Gee whiz!” he panted. ‘Wait till you hear 
what I have to tell you, and if you don’t think ’'m 
some little Sherlock Holmes, I'll eat my hat!” 


CHAPTER V 


DICK’S DISCOVERIES 


T WAS this way,” went on Dick, when the two 
girls had sufficiently exclaimed over his excit- 
ing advent. “‘I went down to Burnett’s store last 
night after I left you, for I was pretty sure I’d 
meet a number of people there as you always do, 
and hear what was going on. And I was in luck, all 
right, for who should walk in but Abercrombie 
himself, and of course he had a lot to say about 
the accident. 

“‘He’s rather sore at having this strange fellow 
landed on him that way. Of course, he couldn’t help 
himself at first. The thing happened about two 
o’clock in the morning—last Thursday morning it 
was. He heard a car go scorching by and suddenly 
an awful crash, and he ran out half dressed and 
found this chap lying under the wreckage. Thought 
he was dead at first, but pulled him out and 
dragged him up to the house and got him on a bed. 
Then they found that outside of a badly wrenched 
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foot and some surface cuts and bruises, he didn’t 
seem to be much hurt—though how he could have 
escaped is a miracle. But when he came to he acted 
awfully queer in the head—couldn’t remember 
anything at all, not even his name. Abercrombie 
got the doctor up next morning, and he said it was 
concussion of the brain—or something like that. 
Couldn’t tell yet whether it was only temporary or 
might do him up for the rest of his life. Advised 
that he stay in bed a week or so and not be moved. 
Possibly might help the recovery. 

‘‘ Abercrombie was sore, as I say. He’s busy and 
overworked and didn’t want the nuisance of having 
a sick stranger in his house. Wanted him taken 
away to the nearest hospital. But Mrs. Abercrom- 
bie and the old lady, his mother, were more soft- 
hearted and said to let him stay and they’d take 
care of him. Besides, Abercrombie said his wallet 
contained quite a little money and he’d probably 
be glad to make it worth their while when he came 
to himself, or his folks would if they could be 
found. And I figure the Abercrombies aren’t averse 
to making a little money on the side, as it were! 
Anyhow they kept him and 3 

“But wasn’t there anything about him to tell 
who he is?” demanded Dorita impatiently. 
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“Y’m just coming to that. Abercrombie looked 
through his wallet in an effort to find out who he is. 
- And, besides the money, he discovered his auto- 
mobile license and his driver’s license and, of 
course, his name. It seems it’s Eric Leydorf, and 
he appears to hail from Trenton; the license gave 
his address as somewhere there. Abercrombie said 
he took the trouble next day to call up the number 
in Trenton on the long distance and found no one 
connected with the man there. It proved to be a 
sort of boarding house and Leydorf had a room 
there. Nothing special was known about him at 
that place, not even his business. He seemed to 
come and go at odd intervals and just kept his 
room there to sleep in occasionally. 

“So that’s that, but old man Keller was in the 
store while Abercrombie was talking and he said, 
‘Seems to me I remember a little kid named Eric 
Leydorf who used to live around these parts ’bout 
fifteen or twenty years ago—down near the lower 
end of the river. Kind of poor family, the Leydorfs, 
mother and a lot of small children and the father 
dead. Mrs. Leydorf used to raise and sell vegeta- 
bles, and Eric was a youngster of ten or so then. 
He used to drive the wagon around for her. They 
moved away after a while, nobody knows where. 
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Maybe that young man’s him. How old you calcu- 
late he’d be?’ 

“‘ Abercrombie acknowledged that he seemed to 
be about twenty-five or thirty, so it’s altogether 
likely he’s the same kid that used to live fie 
That’s important.” 

“Why?” demanded both girls in the same breath. 

“Never mind now. [ll explain that later. You 
haven’t heard all I’ve got to tell yet! Abercrombie 
went on to say it was kind of hard on them having 
this stranger lying there ill and needing care. 
Specially to-morrow, as he and his wife have to 
drive that afternoon to the county town on some 
business and that would leave old Mrs. Abercrom- 
bie all alone with the sick man. She’s very deaf and 
kind of feeble and Abercrombie didn’t know quite 
what to do. And right there I aw my chance and 
spoke up! 

“T told him it was Saturday afternoon and I 
wouldn’t be needed at the office, so I’d be very 
glad to help him out and go and sit with this Ley- 
dorf fellow till they got back. Abercrombie nearly 
fell all over himself trying to thank me, but he 
never suspected how dead crazy I was to get some- 
where in the vicinity of that chap and see a few 
things for myself. So this very afternoon, Sherlock 
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Holmes the Second has been right on the scene of 
action and, believe me, I didn’t waste any oppor- 
' tunities!” 

“Oh, Dick, what did you discover?” cried both 
girls, thrilled beyond any expressing by the 
adventure with which they were being brought in 
touch. 

“Just you wait!” he went on with maddening 
exactitude. “‘I’m telling all this in the order it 
happened and don’t you try to get me off the track. 
I drove over to Abercrombie’s this afternoon, get- 
ting there just after he and his wife had left. The 
old lady showed me up to Leydorf’s room and I 
sat down by the bed and watched him for the 
better part of three or four hours. There wasn’t 
anything special to do. He just lay there sleeping 
and waking occasionally to mutter or twist and 
turn. His foot is still bad, though the old lady said 
he could get up and limp around on it a little. 
He isn’t absolutely helpless. But he’s all at sea 
about who he is or what’s happened.” 

“What does he look like?” asked Mariette. 

“He’s a kind of tall, dark-haired chap, sort of 
skinny. Wouldn’t be any good in athletics, I fancy. 
Nothing special about his looks in any way, good 
or bad. Kind of shifty-eyed, I imagine, when he’s 
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normal. Kept picking at the bedclothes nervously 
all the time with his hands. But the thing I was 
most interested in was when he was asleep or 
sort of dozing. 

“T tried to talk to him when he was awake but 
he couldn’t seem to answer one sensible question. 
Would just keep shaking his head and saying, 
‘No, no, no, no!’ over and over again. But he 
dozed a great deal. Abercrombie had said he had 
broken a couple of ribs and the healing was pretty 
painful so the doctor had given him an opiate to 
ease it up. That made him drowsy. 

“Well, as I say, he kept muttering and mutter- 
ing whenever he dropped into a doze and I listened 
to beat the band, for I figured that here was where 
he’d be likely to give us some clue, if anything did. 
Most of it I couldn’t even hear the words of. Then 
occasionally there’d be some stray word or two 
that didn’t mean anything. For instance, he’d 
mutter, ‘I said it! I said it!’ over and over again, 
ten or fifteen times or more, or some other meaning- 
less thing like that. 

“But once he started right up in bed and fairly 
shouted, ‘You come after me inside of twenty-four 
hours or I’ll ——!’ Then he came to himself and 
opened his eyes and saw me. He sank back and 
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groaned and asked for a drink of water, but I don’t 
think he realized what he had been saying.” 

“Good gracious!” cried Dorita, interrupting. 
“That’s just what happened. Someone did follow 
him—and inside of twenty-four hours at that. 
Could anything be plainer?” 

“Yes, that’s plain enough,” acknowledged Dick. 
“And we've established the connection without 
question between him and that queer paper and 
the visitors who arrived the next night. But we 
still haven’t the faintest idea what it’s all about.” 

“‘Didn’t he say anything else?” asked Mariette 
anxiously. “Oh, I hope he did.” 

“He said one more thing,” admitted Dick, “‘and 
that’s in my thinking, the most important one of 
all. It was just about five o’clock and I was ex- 
pecting the Abercrombies back any minute. I was 
kind of disappointed that the chap hadn’t said 
anything else, though what I’d got already might 
be pretty useful. He’d been tossing and twisting 
and muttering and had finally asked for another 
drink of water and dozed off again. I heard the 
Abercrombies drive in the yard, and I was just 
thinking I’d leave, when his nibs started up in bed 
again and hissed, ‘It’s the third—the third, I tell 
you! You get that right! It’s important. No, no! 
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—oh!——’ And he came to himself again and 
stared right into my eyes. But he didn’t seem 
to recognize me and just lay down and went to 
sleep again. I had to leave after that, but I guess 
that last remark meant something, all right!” 

“Oh, Dick, what do you suppose it meant?” 
cried both girls. 

“Well, I haven’t had time to figure it all out yet, 
of course,” Dick admitted. “I had to rush home 
to my supper after that and then I came straight 
here. But as soon as I get a chance to-night, ’m 
going to sit down and make a systematic history 
of the whole thing so far—all the clues we have— 
and see where it lands me. It’s like working out a 
problem in mathematics—‘Let x equal the un- 
known quantity’—and all that. The unknown 
quantity in this case would be the meaning of that 
bit of paper, I reckon!”’ 

“Do you know, that’s a wonderful idea!”’ cried 
Dorita, all sudden enthusiasm. “ Let’s all work the 
problem over, each one by herself—or himselfi— 
and compare notes to-morrow on the results we 
get. We'll probably each arrive at a different 
answer, but if we put them all together afterward, 
we might get something useful out of it.” 

“Not a bad scheme,” agreed Dick. ‘I’m for it.” 
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“T, too,” chimed in Mariette. “But one thing is 
bothering me a lot. If that Leydorf fellow is mutter- 
ing and talking much, someone else may hear what 
he says and suspect something and spoil all our 
mystery.” 

“Not much chance,” said Dick. “To begin with, 
the old lady’s the principal one who waits on him. 
They Jet her because they are all too busy and she 
hasn’t so much to do and likes to fuss around him. 
Gives her something new to think about. But she’s 
deaf as a post—you have to shout at her—and 
she’d never catch his mutterings any more than 
she’d fly. And besides that, she told me the doctor 
said he wasn’t going to give him any more opiate. 
It was only for the first day or two to make things 
easier. I caught him just at the right time. He'll 
probably be very quiet from now on.” 

“Dick,” began Mariette, “why did you say it 
was important that you discovered he’d lived 
around here as a small boy? I’ve been thinking 
about that and I really can’t see the connection, 
somehow. He may have lived here as a child, but 
what’s that got to do with all that happened the 
other night?” 

“Well, as I figure it out, it’s important in this 
way. Whatever he was up to—and you'll have to 
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admit he was up to something or he wouldn’t have 
been busy pinning a strange-looking paper on your 
fence post at two in the morning—he wasn’t ex- 
actly a stranger in these parts. He knew the region, 
so to speak, and had some reason for doing just 
what he did and choosing just that place for it. 
I’m more certain every minute that it wasn’t some- 
thing done just at random.” 

The idea gave them pause and they were all very 
quiet mulling it over through several silent mo- 
ments. But suddenly Dorita exclaimed: 

“Then, if he knew the region so well, will you 
tell me why he didn’t slow up when he was ap- 
proaching that curve, instead of driving his car 
straight into a tree? That doesn’t hold water!” 

““That’s very easily explained,” countered Dick 
quietly. ‘““You girls don’t remember this because 
you didn’t live here then, you came to live with 
your grandfather later. But about ten years ago 
that road up there hadn’t any sharp curve in it. 
It ran straight on across what is now a meadow. 
Then the state was going to regrade the road and 
they decided to turn it off sharp there and around 
a curve to avoid going through a very boggy patch 
that they didn’t want to bridge over. So they 
swung it round a curve and joined it to a regular 
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route a little farther on. Leydorf probably never 
knew that—it was after he’d left—and he thought 
the road went straight on as per usual. Now do you 
eeer”’ 

The girls were silent with amazement at Dick’s 
reasoning powers. There seemed no way of refuting 
that argument. 

“Well, I must be going,” said Dick, rising at 
last. “I want to run up past Abercrombie’s and 
leave some liniment I promised to get for the old 
lady. She thinks it’ll help some of Leydorf’s sprains 
and bruises. And maybe I’ll see or hear something 
new.” 

“But, Dick,” cried Mariette, “you haven’t told 
us yet what you think he meant by that last re- 
mark you heard him make before you left to-day. 
You must have some idea about it. Can’t you tell 
us?” 

“Consult that paper!” was all Dick would 
vouchsafe. And with this cryptic remark, he took 
his departure. 


’ 
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CHAPTER VI 
MRS. ROHRBACK’S CONTRIBUTION 


ITH so much that was new added to the 
factors of their puzzle, the girls decided 
that it would be wise to continue their nightly vigil 
over the road for at least one more time. 
“T’m feeling rested,” declared Dorita. “You see 
I was lying down and resting and sleeping pretty 
much all day, with that headache, and I feel as 
fresh as a daisy now. ll take the first half of the 
night, anyway, and let you get a good rest. If I 
begin to get too sleepy I'll call you. And while ’m 
watching I’m going to think this thing all out, as 
Dick suggested, and put it all down on a piece of 
paper—all the clues—and see what I make of 
them.” 
“How are you going to do that when you’re 
supposed to be watching vigilantly in the dark?” 
“Oh, well, Pll put down all the things I can 
remember right away, before I put out the light. 
And if I remember any more afterward I can turn 
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on the torch a minute or two so it can’t be seen 
from the road. It’ll all help to keep me awake, 
too.” 

“Rather good idea,” admitted Mariette. “I be- 
lieve [ll do the same. Get my list in shape before 
I go to bed and then think it over while I’m watch- 
ing, later.” They both sat down and wrote busily 
for a while, at the same time keeping a careful 
watch on the road and the infrequent cars that 
passed. Dick did not return, as they had half 
hoped he might, after his stop at Abercrombie’s, 
so at about eleven Mariette decided to retire and 
get her sleep. 

The broken rest the girls had been having for 
the past few nights was telling on them. Dorita 
had suffered all day from a severe headache, and 
Mariette had no sooner touched the pillow than 
she was soundly and deeply asleep. It seemed to 
her as if she had no more than closed her eyes when 
she felt herself being gently shaken by the shoulder 
and roused herself to realize that Dorita was bend- 
ing over her. 

“Oh, me!” she groaned. “‘Is it my turn so soon? 
I’ve hardly been asleep three minutes.” 

““VYou’ve been asleep three hours,” whispered 
Dorita, “but that isn’t why I waked you. There’s 
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something queer going on outside. I want you to 
come and listen to it!” 

Broad awake now, Mariette leaped out of bed, 
huddled into her dressing gown and slippers and 
pattered into Dorita’s room. 

“‘T won’t turn on the torch,” breathed Dorita. 
“T tried a new scheme to-night. I didn’t turn it on 
once the whole time, because I thought maybe our 
flashing it around the way we did the other two 
nights may have scared someone ofi—made them 
think they were being watched. If they thought 
the coast was clear they might venture back again 
and then—things might happen. So I sat here with- 
out moving, the whole three hours—it’s after two 
now—and was getting pretty sleepy when just a 
while ago I heard some queer sounds. Listen !——”’ 

They were both silent, straining their ears to 
catch what sounds had seemed strange to Dorita. 
As usual, the whippoorwill was at his nightly task, 
calling as if life depended on the number of times 
he could utter that cry without a pause. Again it 
was a very dark night, though comparatively clear, 
and a late, gibbous moon had not yet risen. A light 
breeze rustled the cedars occasionally and the bark 
of a dog from some distant farm came to them at 
intervals. 
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“T don’t hear a thing,” whispered Mariette, 
“except that old whippoorwill.”’ 

“Wait,” answered Dorita. “I’m sure it’ll come 
again.” 

“But what was it like?” 

“Hush! there it is!’? And this time Mariette 
heard it—a swish, swish, swish, as of something 
going through the water and once a soft plop. 

“That’s been going on for the last twenty min- 
utes,’ muttered Dorita. “There hasn’t been any 
light and I can’t see a thing, but it seems to me as 
if someone must be wading in the water down 
along by the shore.” 

“Some fisherman,’ ventured Mariette, 
late for eels or something, perhaps.” 

“That’s perfect nonsense,” countered Dorita. 
“You know it can’t be a fisherman or he’d have a 
lantern. They always do. And they’d be out in the 
middle of the river, not tramping up and down 
along our beach. That sound keeps going up and 
down along the shore here and never gets any 
farther.” 

“Maybe it’s an animal then—a dog.” 

“Not likely. The nearest dog is Sherman’s and 
that’s nearly half a mile away, and we heard 
him barking just now up at his own place. No, 
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you'll have to admit, Mariette—it’s something 
else!” 

“Tell you what—let’s wait till the sound comes 
this way again and then turn on the flashlight like 
we did the other night. Then we'll see!” 

They waited till the swish, swish of sound was 
approaching once more. And when it was as near 
as they figured it could get, Dorita turned the 
flashlight full on in the direction from which the 
sound seemed to come. And, immediately, there 
was silence. 

But this time they were disappointed in what 
their light revealed, for, as chance would have it, 
a screen of half-grown trees and bushes happened 
to be directly in the path of the light. And the glare 
revealed only the leafy growth and nothing else. 
The bank of the river was entirely hidden. 

“Turn it each way!” cried Mariette under her 
breath. ‘The thing may be the other side of those 
bushes.” But turn and flash it as they might, noth- 
ing was revealed that should not rightfully be there 
on the river bank, and finally they switched it off. 
Dead silence reigned after that and though they 
waited almost half an hour there was not a sound 
or a sight to disturb further the quiet watches of 
the night. 
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“Well, we’ve done it now!” sighed Mariette re- 
gretfully at last. ‘“There was something or some- 
- one down there wading around in the river. I’d 
stake every thing I own on that. And we’ve fright- 
ened them away now, probably for good. Go to 
bed, Dorita. Pll watch the rest of the night.” 

“T don’t care,” said Dorita crossly, annoyed that 
the affair should have seemed to be bungled. “‘It 
was the best thing to do, after all. If anyone were 
prowling around there it’s just as well that he 
should realize we’re still on the job guarding the 
place and that he can’t come snooping around here 
without being caught. Maybe he’ll come again, 
anyway. You can’t tell.”” And she tumbled into bed 
without further ado. 

But the sounds did not come again that night. 
Mariette went to her own room at daylight think- 
ing, ‘At least, we'll have something new to tell 
Dick to-day. I wonder if he’s struck any more 
clues. Dear sakes! Did I ever suppose we’d be 
living in the middle of a real mystery! And we once 
thought nothing exciting would ever happen 
around here!” 

As a rule, the two girls and Grandpa Allen drove 
to church Sunday mornings in the Ford. But this 
time the Ford was still out of commission, Dick 
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having been too full of other things to bother with 
it and the girls too occupied even to tell him about 
it the night before. So Grandpa Allen remained at 
home and the two girls walked to the village to 
church, secretly hoping they’d see Dick somewhere 
about to hear some further news and to tell him 
theirs. But he was invisible, and the girls shrewdly 
suspected that he had gone again to sit with the 
victim of the accident, as they beheld the three 
Abercrombies all in church as usual. 

On the walk home, Mrs. Rohrback joined them, 
as she always went back with them from church 
to prepare the dinner. She was rather huffed at 
having no car in which to go and received Dorita’s 
explanation with a scornful sniff. 

“Tf you’d be paying more attention to things 
that matter and less to the nonsense ye seem to be 
up to lately, everything’d go smoother,” she com- 
mented bitterly. “The two of ye been acting like 
Sam Hill the last few days! I can’t think what ails 
ye ! 73 

The girls did not see fit to enlighten her on this 
point and they walked along for a while in silence. 
Presently, however, she thawed out and began to 
regale them with the chit-chat of neighborhood 
gossip, of which she was always a noted purveyor. 
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They were only moderately interested in a detailed 
account of Mrs. Jessup’s youngest baby’s colic 
’ and could arouse little enthusiasm over the fact 
that Sam Pritchard was about to open a new bar- 
ber shop across the street from his uncle’s old, 
original one—the town standby. 

“T tell you this town’s pickin’ up. More strangers 
come into it every day!” enthused Mrs. Rohrback. 
“Look at that young feller over to Abercrombie’s!”’ 

“Strikes me he came into it in a rather painful 
manner,’ murmured Dorita, ‘and rather against 
his will.” 

“What’s that?” said Mrs. Rohrback. “ Painful? 
Yes, I suppose so, but that ain’t always the end 
of it. One person like that stayin’ in a town often 
brings more. And they like it—and then they stay, 
too. Only this mornin’ two likely young fellers 
stopped at my door ’n’ got a drink of water ’n’ 
asked if I knew where Abercrombie’s was and did 
I know how that feller was that got hurt. Said they 
was friends 0’ his and was lookin’ for him.” 

“You don’t say!” exclaimed both girls, suddenly 
pricking up their ears. Here, indeed, was a windfall 
of news, and the most unlikely person they could 
have thought of was conveying it to them! 

“Did you tell them—and did they go there?” 
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cried Mariette. Mrs. Rohrback eyed her sus- 
piciously. 

“Sure I told them. Why shouldn’t I? And how 
do I know if they went there? They started off in 
that direction, anyhow. Be queer if they didn’t. 
But what fur are ye so interested in ’em?” 

“Oh, I’m not—specially,”’ replied Mariette with 
the best assumption of nonchalance she could 
muster. ‘‘ Just asked out of curiosity.” 

Mrs. Rohrback only said, ‘‘Humph!” and the 
rest of the walk was accomplished in silence. The 
girls longed to ask her some further questions but 
did not dare, as her skeptical unbelief in their dis- 
interestedness was patent. But when they were 
home at last and alone Dorita exclaimed: 

““What’s up now, do you suppose? Oh, weren’t 
we geese to leave the house this morning! Goodness 
knows what may have happened while we were 
away!” 

“Well, we had to go,” Mariette comforted her. 
“Grandpa would be terribly grieved if we didn’t 
go to church, even if he couldn’t. As for anything 
happening around here, I don’t think there was a 
chance of it. Grandpa wasn’t working in his study 
to-day, of course, and he just told me he spent the 
whole time we were away sitting on the veranda 
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in the sun. He was in perfectly plain sight and evi- 
dently nothing happened or he would have said 
so.” 

Somewhat comforted, Dorita condescended to 
eat a hearty dinner, but she whispered to Mariette 
that she could hardly wait for Dick to appear, as 
she was sure he would sometime during the after- 
noon. 

“My! but we’ve got a few things to tell him!” 
she exulted. “And I’m crazy to know whether those 
two that Mrs. Rohrback saw this morning really 
did go over to Abercrombie’s. If they did Dick 
must have seen them.” 

They helped Mrs. Rohrback to finish washing 
the dishes and thankfully dismissed her at last for 
the remainder of the day. Grandpa Allen had 
retired to his room for his usual Sunday afternoon 
nap, and in the quiet and outward repose of the 
occasion the two girls paced excitedly up and down 
the veranda waiting for Dick, feeling anything 
but the Sabbath calm of that peaceful interval. 

He came at last, racing the Ford over the bridge 
at a reckless pace that defied the warning to ‘“‘Slow 
Down to Eight Miles per Hour” in crossing that 
span. And the girls could see, even before he 
reached the yard, that he was very much upset. 
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They were not mistaken. He flung himself onto 
the veranda, puffing and mopping his forehead, 
and suddenly exploded this bomb in their midst: 

“Doesn’t this beat the cat’s mittens? That fel- 
low Leydorf’s gone—disappeared—lit out! |” 
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DICK’S BUDGET OF NEWS 


ES, he’s vamosed, all right!”’ Dick acknowl- 
edged after listening to their excited chorus of 
queries and astonishment. ‘‘Let me sit down and 
get my breath and J’ll tell you all about it.’’ He 
threw himself on the old couch hammock and 
fanned his hot face vigorously with his hat. “I’ve 
been on a dickens of a wild-goose chase,” he ex- 
cused himself. ‘‘Tell you all about it in a minute.” 
““We’ve got some things to tell you, too,” said 
Mariette. “But they can wait till we hear your 
story. Yours is more important, I imagine.” 
“Well, it was this way,” Dick went on at last. 
“‘T might as well begin where we left off yesterday 
evening and tell you what I did after that. When I 
left you I went on past Abercrombie’s and handed 
in the liniment I’d promised the old lady. I didn’t 
go up to see Leydorf as it was late and I hadn’t any 
special excuse and didn’t want them to think me 
too anxious on the subject. But old Mrs. Aber- 
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crombie said he seemed more restless and uneasy 
that night, probably because the doctor had or- 
dered the opiate to be left off. Said she found him 
up and limping around the room a couple of times 
and he’d kept muttering, ‘I must go! I must go!’ 
a lot, too. She said she had a good deal of trouble 
getting him quieted down and back to bed again, 
and the last time she’d had to call in her son to 
help. Said she guessed she’d have to stay home 
from church next morning to tend to him, so I saw 
my chance again there, and said I’d run up and 
sit with him while the family all went to church— 
and she was pleased to pieces. 

“So this morning I ran up there as soon as pos- 
sible after breakfast. The Abercrombies drive to 
church in that old surrey of theirs still, and I 
knew it would take them a good long time and 
they’d have to start considerably ahead of the 
folks who go in cars. They were just about ready 
to drive away when I got there. Old lady said he’d 
had a restless night, just as she’d expected, but 
that he seemed a little quieter that morning. 

“T went right up to sit with him. Found him out 
of bed, standing and staring out of the window. 
He almost fought me when I tried to get him back 
and kept muttering, ‘No, no, no! I must go!’ over 
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and over. But I was too muscular for him and 
landed him back where he belonged after a strug- 
~ gle. He lay down quietly after that and apparently 
went to sleep, though whether he was really sleep- 
ing or just lying with his eyes closed, I couldn’t 
tell. He wasn’t mentally any better than the day 
before—didn’t seem to know a thing. But physi- 
cally he was stronger. 

“But here’s where the queer business com- 
mences. While I was sitting there by him, reading 
a book, he apparently asleep and everything very 
quiet, I suddenly had the feeling that there was 
someone else in the house. It wasn’t that I actually 
heard anything—but you know what it is to sense 
the fact that someone else is around even when 
you don’t see or hear a thing. 

“First I told myself I was a fool and that I was 
having ‘the creeps’ like an old woman. And I just 
sat tight and went on reading. 

“But I couldn’t shake it off. As the minutes 
went on the feeling got stronger and stronger. 
There was someone else in the house. Not only 
that but the someone else was watching—me ! I 
could almost feel eyes boring into my back. Finally 
I couldn’t stand it any longer and determined to 
get up and explore about a bit while Leydorf was 
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asleep. So I tiptoed out of the room and poked 
around all over the house without discovering a 
single thing out of the way. Concluded I must be 
drinking too much coffee lately and it was making 
me jumpy, so I went back and sat down again. 

“Nothing happened. And about one o’clock the 
Abercrombies drove back from church and invited 
me to stay to dinner. But I knew Mother was 
anxious to have me home, so I made excuses and 
came away. I noticed one queer thing as I drove 
along, however. About half a mile from the house 
there’s a little side road, hardly more than two 
sandy ruts, going off through the pine woods, if 
you remember. I happened to glance down that 
road, and quite a way down it there stood a big 
closed car, its rear end to the main road. It was a 
gray body and black top, I remember. I rather 
wondered what it was there for and supposed 
someone was picnicking, which is usually the only 
excuse for a car standing off in a narrow road like 
that. But I saw no picnickers around it. 

“T drove on, not thinking anything more about 
that car, till all of a sudden something struck me 
about it, right out of a clear sky. That car hadn’t 
had any license plate on the rear end ! The way I’d 
come to realize it at all probably was that I’d been 
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wondering where it came from. And the absence 
of the license plate hadn’t registered itself con- 
- sciously in my mind (though my eye must have 
taken it in, in passing) till I began to think about 
where it hailed from. 

“And right that minute I determined I’d find 
out more about that car—and at once. So I wheeled 
my own car around and raced back to the place. 
If you’ll believe me that other car was gone—just 
as quick as that. I don’t believe I’d passed the place 
more than a quarter of a mile at most. It hadn’t 
gone on the way it was facing either, but had 
backed out onto the main road and gone off in the 
opposite direction from what I was taking. I could 
tell that by the tire tracks—and it hadn’t passed 
me. 

“Ordinarily I wouldn’t have thought much 
about the affair, but in the light of what’s hap- 
pened, I think it was vital. The absence of that 
license plate is bad stuff—and strictly against the 
law, too. However, there was nothing left for me 
to do but go on home, which I did. And about two 
o’clock this afternoon I got a frantic call on the 
telephone from Abercrombie asking me please to 
come right up as something queer had happened. 
He wouldn’t explain over the ’phone, so I hurried 
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into the car and got there in jig-time and then I 
heard what was up! 

““They had all been down in their kitchen eating 
Sunday dinner for an hour or so. And later old 
Mrs. Abercrombie got a tray of victuals fixed for 
Leydorf and carried it up to him. And—lo and 
behold !—their invalid had lit out—clean gone and 
not a trace of him to be found! They had hunted 
all over the house and barn and outhouses in vain. 
He had just vanished—and takenall his possessions 
with him. They were all rather up in the air for a 
while, thinking he might have robbed them into 
the bargain. But careful search proved that he’d 
taken nothing that did not belong to him but all 
that did. 

“‘Well, here was a pretty state of affairs—and a 
mighty peculiar one, too. How that fellow—queer 
in the head and with a game foot beside and a 
couple of broken ribs—could have got out of that 
house unseen and unheard was a teaser. His room 
was over the other side of the house and well out 
of sight of the kitchen, to be sure, and we found a 
couple of sheets tied together lying on the floor 
by one of the windows, as if he’d tried to get out 
that way. But if he had gone that way the sheets 
would have been hanging out of the window. They 
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couldn’t possibly have still been on the floor of 
the room. There was pretty thick grass just be- 
. neath that window and it seemed as if it were a bit 
trodden down, but you couldn’t tell positively. 
Out by the road there was one deep footprint be- 
side a mud puddle, but Abercrombie thought he 
had made that himself in the morning. 

“T got into my car. and scouted all over the 
neighborhood, through the woods and everywhere. 
But no go! The bird had flown! Abercrombie was 
thoroughly mad, more mad even than he was be- 
wildered. He had taken a lot of trouble and helped 
Leydorf when he was injured, cared for him in his 
house and all that. Then the fellow, who appar- 
ently was well supplied with money, had sneaked 
out without so much as a cent of recompense—or 
even a thank you—and taken his money with him! 
I reminded Abercrombie that he was apparently 
out of his head, so could scarcely be held to ac- 
count, had probably slipped out and wandered off 
without knowing what he was doing. Abercrombie 
said he seemed to know enough not to leave his 
clothes and money behind, which I had to admit 
was true. 

“But what got me was how, with the foot he 
had, he could get so clean out of sight in an hour’s 
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time that I couldn’t find him anywhere. Some car 
must have picked him up. Anyhow, that’s the sit- 
uation. I came right on here when we’d given up 
hunting for him at last. What do you make of it?” 

Dick paused in his long recital and Dorita 
quietly broke in, “ Wait till you hear what we have 
to tell and perhaps you can see a little more day- 
light on that mystery.” And she recounted for 
his benefit the history of their last night’s vigil and 
also Mrs. Rohrback’s unconscious contribution of 
the morning. When he heard the latter Dick pursed 
his lips in a soundless whistle. 

““Now we’ve got it! Gee whiz! I wish I’d known 
that before. Those two fellows have spirited him 
away, of course. But why the secrecy about it? 
Why didn’t they come straight up to the house 
and ask for him and say they were going to take 
him away? I can’t get that. And now I know the 
explanation for another thing, too. That must 
have been their car I saw in the woods—without 
any license plate. They were parking it where they 
thought it would be out of sight. And when they 
thought I was too interested (I did slow down and 
stare at it, I remember), they just quietly moved it 
to some other locality. I tell you this all looks 
mighty singular!” 
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“But those fellows Mrs. Rohrback spoke of 
didn’t have any car,” interjected Mariette. ‘‘She 
said they walked up to her house.” 

“Sure they walked—around that locality—be- 
cause they didn’t want to be identified with any 
car,’ countered Dick. “‘They’d probably parked it 
in the woods somewhere near by. That’s simple.” 

“But what connection do you think all this has 
with what we heard last night?” asked Mariette, 
thinking along another line. 

“T simply don’t know, unless it was those same 
fellows hanging around the vicinity and hunting 
for something they were trying to locate. It isn’t 
a difficult guess to label them as the same two you 
saw that night when you turned the flash light on 
them. Just on a venture, I think this Leydorf has 
something they’re after and they’re going to get it 
somehow or other, even if they had to kidnap him 
to do it. I can easily imagine that they were poking 
about that house of Abercrombie’s all morning 
waiting for a chance to light out with him. I knew 
someone was there—felt it—! No doubt they 
simply concealed themselves in a closet or some- 
where when I came around looking. I didn’t poke 
about, of course. Just glanced into the various 
rooms when I was alone with Leydorf this morn- 
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ing. I’ll bet they gagged him and let him down out 
of the window with the sheets. That would account 
for those things being left on the floor. And then 
they lugged him to the car, which no doubt they 
had near by at that time, and off they went. Easy, 
with that old road as deserted as it always is, 
especially on a Sunday. I don’t believe as many as 
three cars a day go by there. And of course the 
Abercrombies were busy putting in a big Sunday 
feed. So simple! But, why, why, why ?” 

They all sat silent for a long time, thinking it 
over. It was Mariette who broke the pause. 

“Then you think they were enemies of his— 
Leydorf’s —and they were pursuing him to get 
something he had. But if that’s so, what was the 
meaning of what you overheard him say, ‘You 
come after me inside of twenty-four hours or 
{’1l——’? They did, didn’t they?” 

“Tf you want to know what J think,”’ answered 
Dick, ‘‘that wasn’t meant for them at all, but for 
someone else entirely. And they’ve butted in and 
spoiled the game—or are trying to.” 

It was a new idea and cast quite a different light 
on their perplexities. 

“But what had we better do now?” questioned 
Dorita. “Just give the whole thing up?” 
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“Not by a jugful!” cried Dick. “The plot’s get- 
ting thicker and thicker. According to my idea, 
. they’ve got their man, but they haven’t got some- 
thing else they’re evidently after. You spoiled that 
little game for them twice. Now, if you don’t mind, 
I have a scheme. I figure that they are likely to 
make one more grand effort to get whatever it is 
they want around here, probably to-night while 
the scene is still hot. So, with your permission, I’m 
going to hang around this locality all night to-night 
and see what’s doing. You girls have watched for 
three nights running and you must be dog-tired. 
You both go to bed now and have a good sleep and 
don’t worry your heads a thing more about all this, 
Ill tell Mother I’m going to do some fishing to- 
night and not to expect me till she sees me. And I 
will fish, too, all the earlier part of the evening, 
but down in another portion of the river. Then I'll 
run up here and park the car in your barn and 
wrap up warm and go and hide in the old boathouse 
where I can see without being seen. And to-morrow 
morning I may have something to tell you.” 


WE 


CHAPTER VIII > 


GRANDPA ALLEN HOLDS THE KEY 


HE night had turned chilly and raw, and a 

fine drizzle made sitting outdoors impossible. 
The two girls decided that, since Dick had agreed 
to do the watching for them, and as nothing ever 
did happen, or hadn’t at least so far in connection 
with their mystery, before the wee hours of the 
morning, they would favor themselves for once, 
sit in the living room by the big fire on the hearth, 
and go to bed in good season. 

“T’m going to read a book,” declared Mariette, 
“and forget it all for just this evening. My brain is 
in such a whirl that I can’t think straight any 
more.” 

“You can do that if you want, but my brain 
wouldn’t settle down to reading an ordinary book, 
no matter how I tried,”’ said Dorita. “I'll sit by 
the fire, too, but I believe Pll just take that piece 
of paper and try to see whether I can make any 
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more sense out of it, since we’ve discovered so 
many other things.” 

“Grandpa always sits in the living room Sunday 
nights,” objected Mariette, ‘and he might notice 
what you’re doing and ask about it. And we don’t 
want him to know about it all yet.” 

“Not a chance,” declared Dorita. “You know 
he’s always absorbed in his papers and never gives 
a thought to anything else. I’ll be perfectly 
safe.” 

The girls followed out their program as they had 
planned it. After the simple supper was over and 
the dishes washed, they all established themselves 
in the living room, and Dorita threw on enough 
logs in the big fireplace to make quite a roaring 
blaze, which was more than welcome in the un- 
seasonable change of cold that had begun with 
late afternoon. 

The room was very quiet for a long while, except 
for the snap and crackle of the blazing logs and the 
rustle of Grandpa’s newspapers. Grandpa Allen 
had a New York daily paper sent him by mail as 
regularly as clockwork. But so absorbed was he in 
his beloved task of Latin translation that during 
the week there was never a moment he felt he 
could spare for anything so mundane as reading 
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the paper. They were always brought home from 
the post office and laid aside, still in their wrappers, 
till Sunday evening, when it was his pleasure and 
relaxation to open and devour the whole six of 
them—an occupation that often kept him up till 
midnight. 

He sat now surrounded by mounds of them, for 
as soon as he had finished one section he invariably 
deposited it on the floor. 

After almost an hour’s silence, Dorita suddenly 
whispered excitedly to Mariette: 

“Look here! Something’s just dawned on me. 
I’ve been studying and studying this thing and 
comparing it with my list of clues and all of a sud- 
den this struck me. Do you remember Dick telling 
us last night how that fellow had muttered, ‘It’s 
the third—the third, I tell you! You get that right. 
It’s important.’ And when we asked Dick what he 
thought it meant, he only told us to consult this 
paper? We haven’t had time to do it till now, but I 
see exactly what he meant. The very first thing on 
here is ‘3d’ and naturally that means the abbrevia- 
tion for ‘third.’”’ 

“Well, but of course,” whispered Mariette with- 
out much enthusiasm. “I thought of that right 
away without even consulting the paper because 
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I’d remembered it, and I supposed you had too. 
But even so, it doesn’t get us anywhere.” 

“Humph! perhaps it didn’t get you anywhere, 
but it did me!” protested Dorita indignantly. 
“Does it occur to you that the word ‘third,’ com- 
bined with this one farther along, ‘from’ (the only 
two things we actually know without a doubt in 
it! make this whole writing just one thing?” 

“Well, what is it?’ asked Mariette. 

“A direction, of course! Instructions about a 
certain place. Something is the ‘third’ something 
‘from’ something else. Now listen to me and just 
think a minute or two. Why should a complete 
stranger take the trouble to drive by here at two 
o'clock on a stormy night to fix a paper like that 
on one of our fence posts unless it meant directions 
about finding something or going somewhere right 
around here? And then when you combine that 
with what he was muttering about someone ‘fol- 
lowing him inside of twenty-four hours,’ doesn’t 
it mean beyond a doubt that this direction was for 
them, and they were to read it and find the some- 
thing?” 

Mariette was suddenly fired by Dorita’s deduc- 
tions and her unenthusiastic manner dropped from 
her. “I believe you’re right!” she whispered. “‘ And 
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more than that, it’s probably something he’d hid- 
den that he wanted them to find.” 

“T somehow had the impression that his car had 
been standing where it was quite a long time that 
night when its light woke me up. I felt as if I'd 
had that light in my face for ages, yet I suppose it 
couldn’t have been more than fifteen or twenty 
minutes, anyway, but it would have been long 
enough for him to hide something, if that’s what he 
was up to.” Dorita was fitting the pieces together 
more and more rapidly. 

“¢Third W T from B,’” she murmured. “Now 
what’s ‘W T’ and what’s ‘B’? If we knew what 
those letters meant, we’d know everything.” 

“No, we wouldn’t,”’ Mariette disagreed. ‘‘ There 
are still two more lines on that paper. Personally, 
I think the last, ‘D H,’ are somebody’s initials, 
like a signature.” 

“That’s a possibility I hadn’t thought of,” ad- 
mitted Dorita. ‘“‘But if they are they can’t be Eric 
Leydorf’s, anyway. Let’s suppose they are the 
initial signature. Then that leaves the line above 
still without a clue—‘1o f W.’ The ten may mean 
distance or it may mean time or money or—or most 
anything.” 

“Wait a minute!” whispered Mariette excitedly. 
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“That just gave me an idea. ‘to f’—what could 
‘ten f’ possibly mean, if this whole thing were, as 
we suspect, the direction about finding something? 
Might ‘f’ possibly stand for ‘feet’?”’ 

“Oh, my soul! I believe you’ve struck it!” 
cried Dorita out loud. 

“What’s that? . What’s that?” exclaimed 
Grandpa Allen, suddenly crumpling his paper and 
looking at them inquiringly over the top of his 
spectacles. 

“Only a puzzle we’re trying to make out,” 
answered Mariette hastily. 

“Humph!” said Grandpa, returning to his paper 
in disgust. He had no patience with riddles and 
puzzles, and could not understand how the girls 
could waste so much time over them. 

““Ten feet W,’” murmured Dorita, returning to 
her problem. ‘‘Now, what could that ‘W’ stand 
for?” 

And with the cross-word puzzle training still 
prominent in her thoughts, Mariette further re- 
marked: 

““Since we think the thing is a direction, why 
couldn’t the ‘W’ stand for ‘west’?”’ 

It was then that Dorita went quite wild. “Come 
out to the kitchen, Mariette,” she whispered. “I 
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simply can’t stand it in here! I’ve got to talk this 
thing over with you in peace where Grandpa won’t 
hear>’’ 

They migrated to the kitchen with the excuse 
of getting some fruit to eat before going to bed and 
took their problem with them. 

‘Just see what we’ve made out so far,” she 
mumbled, munching an apple as she talked. 
“Something is evidently third W T from B, ten 
feet west, and the person that says so is ‘D. H.’” 

“‘Doesn’t sound very enlightening, as you repeat 
it!” remarked Mariette, making inroads on an- 
other apple. ‘‘But at least it’s a lot more than we 
knew a while ago.” 

They discussed it, back and forth, for a long 
while, but after digesting these new ideas, they 
found themselves just as much in the dark as 
ever. Finally they grew chilly, standing around 
the kitchen, for the fire in the range had gone 
out. 

“Brrr!” shivered Mariette. ‘I’m going back to 
the living room and get warm again. There’s no 
point in staying out here.’”’ And they both saunt- 
ered back to the blaze on the living room hearth. 
Grandpa Allen had finished his papers, all but one, 
and this one he was dozing over as he held it in his 
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hand. Dorita resumed her seat and her silent mull- 
ing over her riddle. Mariette threw another log or 
two in the fire and took up a few of the daily papers 
and began to glance through them. 

*‘T don’t see how you can spend so much time 
over the papers,” Dorita remarked casually. “They 
don’t interest me the slightest bit, especially the 
ones Grandpa takes that never have any cross- 
word puzzles or jokes in them. What do you find 
that interests you, anyway?” 

Mariette glanced over at her sister with a pecu- 
liar expression. ‘‘Sometimes you get the surprise 
of your life in them!” she remarked cryptically. 

Dorita looked her astonishment. ‘What do you 
mean?” she demanded. 

“Nothing,” answered Mariette and went on 
with her reading. Presently she leaned over and 
quietly removed the last paper from Grandpa 
Allen’s lax fingers as he dozed with it on his knee. 
He opened his eyes vaguely for an instant but 
closed them again immediately. Intense quiet 
reigned for ten minutes. Then, all unexpectedly, 
Mariette suddenly jumped up and confronted her 
sister, waving the paper wildly in Dorita’s face. 

“Come!” she hissed under her breath. “Come 
out of here this minute! Come to my room—any- 
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where—where we can talk without being heard. 
Come this instant!” 

‘“‘Whatever is the matter with you?” demanded 
the astonished Dorita. 

“Never mind!—come with me! I’ve got it! I 
tell you I’ve got it at last !” 
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THE CLUE THAT SOLVED THE RIDDLE 


HEY lit a lamp and sat down together on 
Mariette’s bed, Dorita thoroughly puzzled 
and Mariette excited and triumphant. 

“You just asked me now why I was so interested 
in reading the papers,” began Mariette. ‘‘Here’s 
my answer. Look at that article—third column 
from the right.” 

Dorita looked, and this is what she read: 


A NEW CLUE IN THE BIG NEWARK 
JEWEL ROBBERY 


The short article went on to say that the detec- 
tives who had been working night and day on the 
robbery that had occurred in the jewelry store of 
Heath & Martine, in Newark, earlier that week, 
had unearthed a new clue. A boy had been found 
who was passing near the store on the afternoon 
of the robbery, and who said he had seen two cars 
standing near together not far from the store. He 
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had noticed two men come out of the store carrying 
a suit-case, and they stopped to say something to 
another man who stood by the second car. The boy 
Said he didn’t notice anything further except that 
the two cars drove away after that in opposite 
directions. The authorities thought that the man 
in the second car might have been in league with 
the two who robbed the store, but they had not 
been able to obtain the slightest trace of this 
second car, or get an inkling as to its driver. That 
was all. Dorita read it skeptically. 

“This all sounds very interesting,” she re- 
marked, “‘and it’s quite like a number of similar 
things we read of every day happening in the big 
cities. But I fail to see what bearing it has on our 
affairs.” 

“T knew you’d say that,’ remarked Mariette, 
‘fand it only goes to prove just what I said before 
—that you ought to read the papers more, and then 
you’d find out a few things. They ave really useful 
sometimes!” 

“Stop being sarcastic and tell me what you 
mean!” cried Dorita, her own excitement rising, 
for she began to scent possibilities in the case her- 
self. 

“Well, ve teased you enough. Now I'll really 
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tell you how I got on to the thing,”’ conceded Mari- 
ette. “‘Here’s the paper of Thursday, the day after 
that robbery occurred. I began reading this with- 
out much interest till suddenly I sat up and took 
notice, and you can easily guess why. It says that 
on Wednesday afternoon, late, there was a very 
bold robbery of a big jewelry store in Newark— 
this Heath & Martine. It was nearly closing time 
and only one clerk happened to be in the store. 
Two men entered, held up the clerk, and bound 
and gagged him. Then they proceeded to collect 
all the jewelry they could lay their hands on, threw 
it into a suitcase, and rushed out. The clerk thinks 
they drove away in a car afterward. He said they 
had handkerchiefs over their faces, so that he could 
not recognize them. As soon as the clerk could get 
loose he rushed out and gave the alarm, and it was 
said the authorities were tracing a car that they 
were sure contained two men with a suitcase 
who had been acting suspiciously near the scene 
of the affair that afternoon. It also said that the 
jewelry was worth nearly one hundred thousand 
dollars and that Heath & Martine were offering 
a reward of five thousand dollars to anyone who 
could either produce jewels or a clue that would 
lead to the capture of the men.” 
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“But,” objected Dorita. 

‘‘Wait a minute—I haven’t finished yet,” went 
on Mariette. “The paper next day—that was 
Friday—only reported that the car in which the 
gems were supposed to have been taken by the 
two men had been traced on Thursday to Plain- 
field, but as no jewels were found in it nor in the 
possession of the men who drove it, and they had 
been able to prove a clean slate as far as their ac- 
tions since the affair were concerned, they had been 
released and allowed to go their way. 

“Then came Saturday’s paper—that’s the one 
Grandpa held in his hand—telling what I showed 
you at first. You see, it said that apparently there 
had been another car, with only a single man in it, 
who had driven off in another direction. The two 
men with the suitcase had been seen talking with 
him. It suddenly dawned on me that it would have 
been an easy thing for those two men to have 
changed their suitcase full of jewels with him and 
gotten an innocent bag full of clothes in exchange. 
Then they’d lead the authorities off in one direction 
on a wild-goose chase, while the man with the loot 
went unsuspected in an entirely different direction. 
Naturally, however, ke’d want to get rid of the 
dangerous thing as quickly as possible till after the 
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was too much for them and probably scared them 
stiff, thinking the detectives were on their trail 
again. 

‘« And, of course, it didn’t take them long to dis- 
cover that their precious friend was lying at 
Abercrombie’s, pretty well busted up after his 
accident. I can very well believe that they were 
frightened to pieces for fear he’d give the whole 
thing away without realizing it, so they managed 
to spirit him away in that clever fashion this after- 
noon.” 

Daylight was beginning to flood the whole curi- 
ous mystery. Point by point, all the strange hap- 
penings were beginning to fit into their places, and 
it was possible to see a logical explanation to a 
number of unrelated incidents. 

“Then they must have been the ones who were 
sloshing about in the river last night—up and 
down, up and down—looking for the suitcase of 
jewels, no doubt!” cried Dorita. ‘‘Oh, Mariette, 
I have another idea! Does it strike you as strange 
that they’ve always hunted for something right 
around here—near the river ? Always by the river 
and down near the bridge——!”’ 

“‘Bridge——” almost shouted Mariette. “‘ Bridge 
—oh, I’ve got it at last! Now I know what the 
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‘B’ is that we couldn’t find any meaning for. 
‘Third W T from B’—bridge !”? And she seized 
Dorita and whirled her about in an impromptu 
dance till they both were breathless. 

“Do you realize what this means?” she panted 
at last when they had both dropped exhausted on 
the bed again. “‘It means that if we can find those 
jewels and return them to Heath & Martine we’ve 
earned the five thousand dollars reward they of- 
fered. Oh, ye gods and little fishes! but I’m glad 
we didn’t tell ene about it and spoil every- 
thing. Now 

But an awful! thought had Ene occurred to 
Dorita. ‘‘What if those men should come back 
to-night and—and find them before we do? They 
have just as good a chance now. They’ve got their 
pal back with them—the only one who knew where 
they were—and maybe he’s come to himself by 
this time and told them where the jewels are.” 

“There’s Dick,” countered Mariette. ‘‘He was 
going to watch. He’ll scare them off, I’m certain.” 

“You can’t tell what time Dick may get here,” 
declared Dorita. ‘‘He probably realizes as well as 
we that nothing has happened much before mid- 
night, up to now. He might think it perfectly safe 
not to come till then. Or he mightn’t be able to 
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come at all. How can we tell? I propose that we 
watch ourselves the night through, if necessary, 
and flash the light around if we see anything sus- 
picious. That ought to scare them off again. Five 
thousand dollars is too big a sum to lose just on a 
chance. Oh, I wish we could see Dick and tell him 
about this new development!” 

“Well, we can’t,” declared Mariette very sanely. 
“Tt’s after eleven now and we’ve got to take it 
for granted that Dick is out there, as he promised. 
We can’t be prowling around outside, ourselves. 
It’s much too dangerous under these circumstances 
and I know Grandpa would never allow it, no 
matter how big a sum was at stake. I’m going to 
bed. I’m all in—right now. You can watch by your 
window, if you want, and if you see anything queer 
you can get me up. But from now on for to-night, 
it’s up to Dick.” 

“‘T don’t see how you can do it!” cried Dorita. 
“And I certainly am going to watch by my window. 
I don’t understand you, Mariette!” 

Mariette was as good as her word and went 
straight to bed after they had bidden Grandpa 
Allen good-night. But Dorita ensconced herself by 
her window in the dark, with the useful electric 
torch by her side, and commenced her long vigil. 
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She never knew when it was that she leaned over, 
resting her arms on the sill, her head on her arms. 
She knew nothing more till in the cold, gray dawn 
she woke, sore and stiff and cramped, to discover 
that she had slept the night through at her post 
by the window! 
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THE END OF THE ENIGMA 


ORITA was awakened by Mariette shaking 
her gently by the shoulder. 

““There’s someone knocking softly on the kitchen 
door,’”’ Mariette whispered. “I can’t see who it is, 
and I’d rather not go down by myself. Grandpa 
evidently doesn’t hear it—he’s rather deaf. Can’t 
you come down with me? They’ve been knocking 
quite a while now.” 

Dorita roused up and shook herself like a sleepy 
cat. She sensed at once that she had been caught 
‘fasleep at the switch,” as it were, but that Mari- 
ette was too considerate to comment on it. 

“Who do you think it can be?” she whispered, 
as they tiptoed down the stairs. 

“Maybe Dick—maybe Mrs. Rohrback. I don’t 
know who else it might be—but I didn’t want to 
take any chances,’ Mariette whispered back. 
“Don’t think it’s likely to be the robbers, any- 
how!” And she giggled hysterically. 
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It was Dick. He was shivering with cold, but 
evidently full of suppressed excitement. “Can you 
let me in to get warm and perhaps give me a cup 
of coffee?” he begged. “I’m nearly dead with the 
cold. Been out there all night in the rain and I’m 
almost having a chill. And say—but I’ve had some 
excitement!” 

“Oh, tell us about it!” begged the two girls, as 
Mariette flew about lighting a fire in the range and 
Dorita prepared a potful of coffee. Dick sat down 
and stretched his cold, wet feet to the welcome 
heat, and, while he was imbibing a cup of steaming 
coffee, began his tale: 

“T decided against coming up here in my car 
as it would have been too noticeable. Rowed up 
in the boat after fishing a bit, and beached the 
boat way down below here, well out of sight. Then 
I sneaked up through the undergrowth along the 
bank and landed here about 11:30. I had my flash 
light with me and a good heavy club in case I 
needed to defend myself, by any chance. But I 
didn’t expect to have to use the latter. I hid in 
that big clump of lilac bushes near the shore and 
nothing happened for an hour or more. I had al- 
most decided to get out and stretch my legs a bit 
when I caught sight of a dark shadow sneaking 
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across the bridge, and you’d better believe I 
sat tight after that and watched to beat the 
band! 

‘The chap had his hat pulled down over his eyes 
and he began to pace up and down along the shore, 
going through the queerest capers! It looked to me 
as if he were pointing out the trees along the bank 
and counting them to himself. Somehow or other 
he couldn’t seem to get the thing right. He’d come 
back to the bridge and start all over again and 
once I heard him mutter, ‘One, two, three, four— 
no, that ain’t right!’ First thing I knew, he turned 
and trotted back across the bridge and was gone 
quite a while. Then he came sneaking back again. 

“That time I decided I’d have a little fun with 
him, so I waited till he got pretty near and then I 
turned the electric torch full on him. He gave a 
low yelp of surprise and footed it back across the 
bridge like a streak of greased lightning. And he 
didn’t come back for an hour or two. I got so numb 
waiting there that I nearly fell asleep. But presently 
I saw that black shadow looming up again near this 
end of the bridge. Once more I gave him the torch 
and back he went. Along toward morning he tried 
it for the last time, but when he found the torch 
stil on the job he gave it up for good, I figure. For 
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not so very long after he’d streaked it back across 
the bridge I heard a car on the road somewhere on 
the other shore starting up, and presently it went 
chugging off in the opposite direction. So my sus- 
picion is that he had his pal—or pals!—waiting 
over there, and they had decided that they must 
be systematically watched, so had given up the 
job for this time, at least, and gone off. About day- 
light I felt that I’d have to get warm and have some 
coffee or I’d be in for pneumonia, so I threw my- 
self on your mercy and knocked at the kitchen 
door. That’s how my night has been passed!” 

“Well, just wait till you hear about ours!” cried 
Dorita. and she proceeded to give him an account 
of their discoveries and deductions of the previous 
evening. A slow light of comprehension dawned in 
Dick’s face as she neared the end. 

“Flouncing Florence!” he exclaimed. “But 
you’ve certainly done it—worked the whole thing 
out as neatly as any detective bureau. We’ve got 
to find that loot to-day, before anyone else gets his 
hands on it, or my name’s mud. Where’s that 
paper? I want to study it over again a minute. I 
think I have the thing worked out now.” 

Dorita produced the paper. 

“<Third W T from Bridge,’’”’ murmured Dick, 
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gulping down his coffee at the same time. “ You’ve 
got that much doped out and I guess I can tell you 
the rest. That fellow, as I said, was busy as a bee 
last night pointing out to himself those old trees 
that hang over the river on the upper side of the 
bridge. You know there are four or five of them— 
the willows—along the bank at intervals of twenty 
or thirty feet apart. The third one is just a little 
past your lawn before you come to the old boat 
house. What seemed to puzzle him, I think, was 
the fact that the second tree was a divided one. 
There are really two trees growing from the one 
root, quite near together. We know it’s actually 
one tree—but a stranger mightn’t.” 

“Then—then—‘ W T’ stands for ‘ willow trees’,”’ 
murmured Dorita. ‘I couldn’t get that. And the 
next line means, ‘ten feet west’ of that third tree, 
I suppose. Why, that must be right about where 
the old boathouse is!” 

“Then perhaps the thing is hidden in the old 
boathouse!” gasped Mariette. ‘‘Can’t we go and 
see—tight off?” 

“T think you’re wrong about that being in the 
boathouse,” declared Dick. “But it won’t hurt to 
go and see. It’s broad daylight now, with the sun 
rising, and I’m positive those beauties won’t at- 
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tempt anything further around here till it’s dark 
again.” 

The girls huddled into some warm wraps, for, 
though the weather had cleared, it was still chilly, 
and they all hurried out to the old boathouse, 
counting the trees and measuring the ten feet from 
the third, which brought them directly to that 
spot. The place was very tumble-down and had 
not been used for years, but when they had swung 
open its dilapidated door nothing of any foreign 
nature was discovered. 

“T tell you, it’s not around here,” Dick declared. 
*Couldn’t be—-everything’s too open. Unless that 
chap dug a hole in sand and buried it—which he 
probably would have had neither time nor imple- 
ments for. No—there’s something else. Let’s see 
that paper again.” 

“There’s nothing left on it that we haven’t 
figured out,” offered Dorita, “except those letters 
at the end—D H.’ We thought those might be 
initials je 

“Tnitials—your grandmother!” snorted Dick. 
“Use a little common sense. That’s part of the 
directions where to find the thing. Just let me 
think a minute. What could ‘D H’ possibly mean 
in connection with anything around here?” 
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Suddenly Dorita burst out anew, “Oh, I have 
it! ‘Dig Hole’!”’ 

“Dig—nothing!”’ growled Dick. “TI tell you he 
didn’t have time, probably, to bury anything. But 
‘Hole’—hole—wait a minute! Maybe that’s got 
something to do with it! Isn’t there a swimming 
hole somewhere near here?” 

“Sure is—right by the boathouse. Deep as any- 
thing. We always swim there in summer ’cause the 
rest of the river around here is pretty shallow.” 

“That settles it,” said Dick. “‘Deep Hole’— 
don’t you see? The loot is right down there. No 
time like the present. I have a bathing suit handy, 
right in the prow of my boat down there. I’m going 
in to find what’s there. You get me rope—a clothes- 
line—or anything like that.” 

“But Dick,! You'll catch your death of cold. 
You're crazy! It’s too early in the season—the 
water’s like ice! Ks 

‘Nonsense! I get into my suit and run down for 
a plunge every morning. Have done it since April. 
You get that clothesline, girls, while I change into 
my suit in the boathouse.” 

Ten minutes later Dick emerged from the boat- 
house in his bathing suit and the girls stood holding 
out to him Mrs. Rohrback’s cherished clothesline. 
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“You hold one end—tight—and I’ll take the 
other,” he ordered, and looped his end over his 
arm. Then, with a little run and a straight, clean 
dive, he disappeared into the swimming hole. 
They could feel the pull and jerk on their end of the 
line, but it seemed an interminable age before Dick 
at last emerged, breathless and puffing, and still 
dragging his end of the line after him. 

“It’s there, all right,” he panted. “‘ Felt it resting 
in the mud on the bottom. Passed the rope through 
the handle. Now, let’s pull!’”? And Dick scrambled 
out holding his end and they theirs. All pulled to- 
gether till an ooze-stained, water-soaked, and mud 
incrusted suitcase emerged slowly from the water 
and was drawn up on the bank. 

“Oh, open it, Dick! We want to see them.” 
Both pounced on it. 

“We'd better not—it’s locked, anyway—till 
we’ ve put it into the hands of the constable,” coun- 
seled Dick. “‘ We'll take it up to the house and place 
it in the care of your grandfather. Then I'll dress 
and go for the constable as soon as I’ve had another 
cup of coffee.” 


It was late on the afternoon of the same day that 
Dick returned from Newark, where he had gone 
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that morning with his cousin the constable to de- 
liver the precious find to its rightful owners. The 
girls had waited in a fever of anxiety for him to 
come back—an excitement that was shared by 
both Grandpa and Mrs. Rohrback, who were now 
both in the secret. Mrs. Rohrback was at last con- 
vinced that her beloved clothesline had not been 
sacrificed in vain, but only after she had seen the 
suitcase opened by the constable and beheld the 
eye-blinding wealth of gems that lay inside, ap- 
parently unharmed by their soaking in the river. 
Grandpa Allen had not done a single hour’s work 
on his Latin translations that day, so great was his 
interest and excitement—a thing that had not hap- 
pened before on a weekday for twenty years. 

Dick came at length, bursting with news. “What 
do you think!” he cried, almost before he had 
hopped out of his car. ‘‘ They caught all those birds 
early this afternoon in that little country hotel at 
Farmingvale, only ten miles from here. That fel- 
low, Eric Leydorf, has come to himself at last and 
confessed everything. Seems he was the little chap 
who used to live around here. But his mother died 
and his family all scattered, and of late years he’s 
sort of been mixed up with a gang of crooks and 
been drawn into some rather shady things. But he 
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seems to be a good sort at heart and he’d gotten 
pretty sick of that kind of thing lately and was go- 
ing to cut it all and go off down South and start 
fresh in an honest way. 

“But that gang he’d worked with didn’t want 
to let him go. They were planning to pull off this 
big haul and needed him badly to help them get 
away with it. Threatened to give him away to the 
authorities if he didn’t go in with them. So he gave 
in at last and said he’d help them out with this, 
but it was the last they’d ever see of him. It was 
planned to leave the loot in some lonely spot and 
after they’d led the authorities off on a wild-goose 
chase and thrown them off the track, they’d follow 
him and pick it up. He knew this region well from 
living here as a boy and remembered how lonely it 
was up here by the bridge and that there was that 
deep hole where he could sink the bag. 

“The reason he posted that paper where he did 
was because he didn’t remember exactly the loca- 
tion of the swimming hole, as it was so many years 
since he’d been here. He knew it was somewhere 
this side of the bridge and that there were some 
willow trees along the bank. So before he left his 
pals they made up a secret code which he was to 
use after he’d hidden the stuff and leave it on a 
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fence post near the road. They hoped to come by 
twenty-four hours later and find it, and thought 
that even if it should be seen by someone else it 
would do no harm, as no one but themselves could 
understand it. Leydorf did not expect to see them 
again, as he planned to go on to Trenton, collect 
his belongings there, and start directly for the 
South. 

‘The authorities are all rather sorry for Leydorf, 
he seemed so broken up over the affair, and it is 
thought that he’ll be recommended for mercy 
when his trial comes up. The other two are a bad 
lot and deserve everything they’ll get. Say, if I’d 
known what a crowd I was bucking last night you 
bet I’d have been a little more careful! It’s only be- 
cause that fellow thought sure the police had him 
spotted that he was so scary. He confessed as 
much. 

“Well, now you know it all—all but one thing!” 
He pulled a bit of paper out of his pocket and 
waved it above his head. “‘ Heath & Martine simply 
couldn’t get over the fact that we’d returned the 
whole thing intact and they wrote out the check 
with positive joy. Said we three were to share it 
equally. So here you are, ladies!” And he laid the 
momentous bit of paper in Mariette’s lap. She 
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herself was too overcome for any speech and could 
only stare at it helplessly. But not so Dorita. 
Skipping about the room, she chanted: 

“Only think what one thousand six hundred and 
sixty-six dollars and sixty-six and two-thirds cents 
means to yours truly! Electricity and a telephone 
in this house and a new car and the leaky roof 
fixed and a new suit for Grandpa and some decent 
clothes for us and a nice spring coat for Mrs. Rohr- 
back and ——” 

“T think the first thing ye’d better do with it,” 
remarked Mrs. Rohrback dryly, “is to get me a 
new clothesline—I ruined the whole week’s wash 
with that muddy one this mornin’!”’ 
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“It’s magic to skip the first and take every 
fifth: Remember that in time of trouble.” 
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PRING in Texas, and the close-packed, deli- 
cate bluebonnets clothing every field and 
mountainside and mirroring back the sky! Every 
year Shirley Anne Parsons waited for the miracle, 
and every year it seemed just as strange and won- 
derful and unbelievable. This spring was no ex- 
ception. In fact, the beauty of it seemed more 
breath-taking than ever. Perhaps that was because 
Shirley Anne was now thirteen and her powers of 
appreciation had also increased. She could hardly 
wait for breakfast to be finished and her mother’s 
permission to go out and spend the morning ram- 
bling waist-high through the blue maze that cov- 
ered Bonita Ranch. 

“T’m glad we came to the ranch early this year, 
Mother,” she remarked as she hastily finished her 
bowl of hominy and milk. “I hate to be in San 
Antonio when the bluebonnets begin. You never 
see the best of them there. May I go now?” 

Mrs. Parsons’s eyelids wrinkled anxiously as she 
scanned the rolling Texas acres that swept from 
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the ranchhouse porch. “Your father’s ridden to 
San Antonio for supplies to-day,” she offered du- 
biously. “I hate to have you rambling around 
alone. What with rattlesnakes—and Comanches 
and—unfriendly Mexicans ee 

“Mother,” interrupted Shirley Anne earnestly, 
“you know I never go completely out of sight of 
the house—ever. You can’t anyhow when it’s set 
up on top of a hill like this and can be seen from 
all over. Rattlesnakes aren’t out yet—it’s too early 
in the season for them. And we haven’t seen a 
Mexican or a Comanche Indian since we left San 
Antonio.” 

“That doesn’t mean they’ve disappeared from 
the face of the earth,” smiled Mrs. Parsons, begin- 
ning to remove the breakfast dishes. “Well, any- 
way, run along. But keep your eyes open and I'll 
whistle for you when dinner’s ready. I know how 
you count on being outdoors the first morning the 
bluebonnets are out full.” 

Shirley Anne emerged into the wine-sweet air 
and sped down the hill, her dog Rex at her heels. 
Rex was a mongrel pup of no noticeably predomi- 
nating breed but devotedly loved by the girl, whose 
only companion and playmate he was. For an hour 
Shirley Anne simply roamed in idle aimlessness 
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through the blue-clothed fields, trailing her finger 
tips through the azure clusters, whose individual 
blossoms were so like tiny sunbonnets. She didn’t 
want to gather them just then—she didn’t even 
want to think—but only to revel in their massed 
sweetness. 

Surfeited at last with this phase of enjoyment, 
she decided to pick a great armful, and directed 
her steps toward a corner of the ranch near the 
road where, from experience, she had learned that 
they grew thickest and were most beautiful. But 
before picking, she went to the edge of the road and 
anxiouslyscanned its length as it wove upward from 
the plain below and around a curve of the hill out 
of sight. In these days of wide asphalt avenues 
penetrating even through the densest wildernesses, 
it would scarcely be dignified by the name of 
“road.” Two deep ruts only it was, through the 
blackest of black mud, hub-high for a carriage or 
cart—a thoroughfare such as would be avoided 
by a modern car with shuddering distaste! But in 
1840 it was considered a very good road, an ex- 
cellent one, and it was the only connection between 
San Antonio and the towns to the south and east. 

Along this road Shirley Anne’s father had dis- 
appeared on horseback earlier in the morning, on a 
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two days’ trip to San Antonio to order supplies for 
the coming season at the ranch. The Parsons family 
lived in a house in San Antonio in the winter, but 
always spent the spring and summer on this ranch, 
some twenty miles distant, which they had named 
La Bonita. To Shirley Anne the days on La Bonita 
were the sweetest of the year. 

Satisfied at length that no danger threatened 
from the road, the girl turned to picking her blue- 
bonnets, using the greatest care and selection in 
her choice. To Shirley Anne this was more, far 
more, than a casual morning’s enjoyment. It was a 
rite. Diversions such as we understand them were 
few in the life on a Texas ranch in those days, and 
were not to be taken lightly. Shirley Anne went 
about her self-imposed task with all the precision 
of a well-loved ceremony. 

Both arms full at last, she was about to turn 
toward the ranch house when suddenly she was 
attracted by the very peculiar actions of Rex. He 
was pattering back and forth near a thick, high 
clump of mesquite in a corner of the road, sniffing 
and snorting and giving short, whining barks. Nor 
would he deign to pay her the slightest attention 
when she called and whistled him to heel. ‘“He’s 
treed a rabbit—or something!” she thought 
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impatiently, and turned away to leave him with 
his find. Then, for no known reason, she did some- 
thing that surprised even herself. For, instead of 
hurrying back to the house to get her flowers in 
water before they wilted, she laid them carefully 
down and wandered over to see what was interest- 
ing Rex. She hadn’t intended to do this. She wasn’t 
the least bit concerned about his quarry. It was 
one of those inexplicable impulses that sometimes 
drive us into unguessed roads and not infrequently 
lead to curious results. 

“Be quiet, Rex!” she ordered, reaching the edge 
of the thorny, gray-green clump of vines and peer- 
ing through where Rex had just dived in. And 
suddenly she drew back with a little, gasping cry of 
horror and shock. In plain sight was a hand and 
arm, caught limply and held by the mesquite 
thorns—the arm encased in a black velvet sleeve 
ornamented with many silver buttons, the hand 
scratched and bleeding and begrimed. Rex was 
going mad now, tearing in and out of the bushes 
with rending barks, halting only for hurried sniffs 
at the inert hand. 

A wild impulse to turn and run with all her might 
seized Shirley Anne, but she controlled it long 
enough to penetrate the thorns a little farther and 
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get a better view. Behind that arm lay the body 
of a man, the face deathly white, the eyes closed, 
no breath stirring from the cracked, bleeding lips. 
His fine, white silk shirt was torn and stained. A 
bright red scarf, once doubtless used as a sash, 
was bound about his shoulder, probably to staunch 
a wound. Shirley Anne was certain he was dead, 
and she turned and ran—never giving another 
thought to her flowers—ran with trembling knees 
and stumbling steps back to the ranch house. 

But the man under the mesquite was not dead. 
That fact was proved later when he had been ex- 
tricated and moved up to the house through the 
combined exertions of two half-breed Indian help- 
ers on the ranch, Lissy, the black cook, and her 
mother. But Mrs. Parsons, who was an expert 
nurse, gave it as her opinion that he would have 
been dead, and very shortly at that, if Shirley 
Anne had not discovered him when she did. 

People on lonely Texas ranches in those far days 
had to be their own doctors. Mrs. Parsons could 
diagnose a physical disturbance as competently as 
any ordinary physician, and she speedily discov- 
ered that he had an arrow wound below his 
shoulder (she suspected an Indian arrow). The 
wound was plainly two or three days old. The man 
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was in a state of extreme exhaustion. And that he 
was a Mexican was undeniable, judging from his 
dress. This was all they could conjecture, except 
that he had evidently been mounted and had lost 
his horse, as the spurs on his riding-boots testified. 

Later in the day, when he had at last regained 
consciousness under Mrs. Parsons’s skillful minis- 
trations, they learned a few more facts about his 
identity. He was a Mexican gentleman, Sefior 
Pablo Uvalde by name, who had been traveling on 
horseback, accompanied by two servants, also 
mounted, from Mexico City to San Antonio. They 
had been suddenly beset by a band of Comanche 
Indians. His two servants had been killed and their 
horses confiscated. He himself had been wounded 
by an arrow, but had tried to escape. His horse, 
however, was killed under him and he had been 
taken a prisoner to be held for ransom. Two days 
he had been forced to travel with the Indian band 
and on the third night he had escaped undiscov- 
ered, traveling by night and hiding by day, and at 
last, overcome by exhaustion, weakness from his 
wound, and lack of food, he had crawled under the 
mesquite bushes, not realizing he was so near a 
house. There he had lost consciousness. 

Shirley Anne was all athrill with the adventure. 
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Nothing quite like this had ever come into her life 
before. She begged her mother to allow her to help 
with the nursing. And Mrs. Parsons, who was 
short-handed at best in running the big ranch, 
was glad enough to comply. It devolved on Shirley 
Anne to bring Sefior Uvalde his meals, keep his 
room tidy and read or talk to him when he felt 
inclined to be so entertained. His wound was slow 
in healing, and a low fever retarded his convales- 
cence for several weeks. Presently he came to be 
regarded by Shirley as a member of the Parsons’s 
household. 

It was Mr. Parsons who first discovered some- 
thing mysterious about their invalid guest. “TI 
can’t quite figure out about Sefior Uvalde,’ he 
said to his wife and daughter one night. “I’ve 
talked to him frequently about himself and his 
business here in Texas and I haven’t yet found out 
just why he was on the way to San Antonio. He 
gives it as personal business that was taking him 
there, yet no one in the city seems to know him, 
even among the Mexicans. I’ve inquired among the 
Yturris and the Veramendis and others, and no 
one even recognizes his name. It looks a little queer 
to me. Why should he come all this way on the 
rather thin pretext of looking for a rancho to buy 
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near San Antonio? However, he is very much of a 
gentleman and shall stay with us as long as he feels 
so inclined.” 

But Shirley Anne would hear nothing against 
their guest. Whatever he was, it was all right, so 
she asserted. She had discovered that his knowl- 
edge of English was quite extensive and to pass the 
time, he had begun to teach her some Spanish. In 
return for this she read to him from the few books 
they possessed on the ranch—a Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the Bible, a McGuffey’s Fourth Reader, 
and the then very popular children’s book, Sanford 
and Merton. When these were exhausted she taught 
him to play the only game she knew, cat’s cradle. 

Sefior Don Pablo Uvalde was fascinated with 
cat’s cradle! Day after day he labored at it, under 
Shirley Anne’s instruction, till at last he became 
expert in all the difficult kinks and twists of the 
game and even invented a few new devices himself. 
When the fever had left him they moved him out 
to the wide porch every sunny day and later to the 
shade of a great chinaberry tree in the yard, and 
there he played cat’s cradle with Shirley Anne, 
whenever Sanford and Merton or McGuffey’s 
Reader began to pall. It was a pretty sight to see the 
two together, the great dark, huge-framed Mexican 
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and fair-haired, blue-eyed, tiny Shirley Anne in 
her voluminous hoopskirt, her hair primly parted 
in imitation of her mother’s. 

It was one unusually warm morning as they sat 
under the chinaberry tree and she was holding up 
her hands with a complicated feature of cat’s 
cradle twisted about them, that he suddenly lifted 
his hand and stripped the cord clear from her fin- 
gers. The action was totally unexpected and Shir- 
ley Anne glanced up in astonishment. 

“Let us leave this for a moment,” he said in a 
low voice. “There is something I must tell you. I 
am going to leave this pleasant place soon—very 
soon. The day after to-morrow. The time draws 
near when I must be about my affairs and return 
to Mexico. Already this ilmess has caused me to 
linger too long. I am sorry to go, little sefiorita. 
You have all been very good to me. To you espec- 
ially I owe a great debt of gratitude. Were it not 
for you—I should have died undiscovered in the 
mesquite. I shall never forget. And then you have 
entertained me with cat’s cradle, hour after hour, 
when the time would have hung most heavily on 
my hands. Neither shall I ever forget that. 

“There are many things that I would I could 
tell you, little Sefiorita Shirley Anne. But they 
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are not mine to tell—secrets that concern my coun- 
try of Mexico and your land of Texas. Some day 
there is going to be trouble, black trouble, that is 
even now brewing. I would that I might avert it 
from your heads at least. One secret only I dare 
leave with you and this you must disclose to no 
one. Promise me you will not!” 

Shirley Anne nodded her smoothly parted head 
in grave and wondering assent. This was surely 
more thrilling than any adventure she had read of 
in McGuffey’s Fourth Reader ! 

“Now, repeat this after me,” he commanded. 
“Tt is magic to skip the first and take every fifth !’” 

Shirley Anne repeated the curious jargon after 
him once and a second and even a third time. 
“But what does it mean ?” she cried. “It doesn’t 
seem to make any sense at all!” 

“That is all I dare to tell you,” he declared fi- 
nally. “‘Remember it in time of trouble. It is my 
gift of gratitude for the cat’s cradle. And now, shall 
we go on with the game?” 

Two days later he had departed on a horse pur- 
chased from among a number owned by Mr. 
Parsons. He went followed by the real regret of all 
the Parsons family and the tears and lamentations 
of Shirley. He promised to come to them again 
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some day and to write when he returned to 
Mexico. But he never did either. 

The months passed and the invasion of Sefior 
Don Pablo Uvalde into their lives gradually be- 
gan to take a secondary place in the thoughts of 
Shirley Anne. The Parsons family returned to 
San Antonio for the winter and a Comanche Indian 
raid on the city with its subsequent excitement 
quite filled the gap that had been left by Sefior 
Uvalde and his strange admonishments and his 
games of cat’s cradle. A year passed and a fleeting 
thought was all that she now ever bestowed on her 
singular adventure at Bonita Ranch. 

And then came March of 1842 and a terrible blow 
fell on San Antonio. One afternoon Mr. Parsons 
rushed into the little house on Soledad Street. 

“Mother, Shirley Anne!” he called. They both 
came running from the back kitchen. “Get things 
together!” he panted. “‘ Wrap up little Alex warmly 
and I'll bring the horses around. We must get out 
of here—off to the ranch. The Mexican troops un- 
der General Vasquez are surrounding the city and 
they say we have surrendered. I don’t know 
whether we shall be allowed to leave or not—but 
I hope so. We should have gone a week ago. Most 
of the women and children left then, when the 
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scouts first brought word the troops had crossed 
the Rio Grande.” 

“But little Alex was so sick!” breathed Mrs. 
Parsons. “You said it would not harm to wait till 
he was over the fever and I——” 

“Tt was a mistake—a bad one!” interrupted her 

husband. “But get something together now— 
quick. We may have to ride all night. Tell Shirley 
Anne to——” 
_ But he never finished the sentence. There was a 
rattle of musketry in the street directly outside the 
house. And a sharp rapping at the door was fol- 
lowed by a voice demanding in no uncertain terms 
that they come out and surrender themselves at 
once in the name of General Vasquez, commander 
of that detachment of the Mexican army. With a 
groan of despair, Mr. Parsons walked over and 
threw open the door. 

Scared and trembling as she was, curiosity was 
even stronger, and Shirley Anne tiptoed over be- 
hind her father and peeped out. Her mother, with 
the year-old baby brother in her arms, followed 
behind Shirley Anne. A group of ferocious-looking 
Mexican soldiers stood about the door. Shirley and 
her mother could see other groups entering the 
neighbors’ houses on the street. A mounted officer 
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on a coal-black horse with many jingling silver 
trappings was riding back and forth, superintend- 
ing the work of taking prisoners, shouting unin- 
telligible orders. For a moment he halted in front 
of the Parsons house to rap out a command. And in 
that moment Shirley Anne uttered a little cry of 
astonishment and started forward. For, in spite of 
his military dress and changed bearing, she recog- 
nized her old friend of cat’s-cradle days, Sefor Don 
Pablo Uvalde! 

Her father also had recognized him and raised a 
hand in friendly greeting. Instantly a wave of re- 
lief swept over them all. Here was no cause to 
worry. A friend was in command of these hostile 
forces. They would—they must be—safe. But al- 
most immediately this reasonable hope was dashed. 
Don Pablo—now a captain—exhibited not the 
faintest sign of recognition. His stern face and un- 
friendly eyes looked through them and beyond 
them. Harshly he gave an order in Spanish and 
rode away. A cordon of soldiers surrounded them 
and they were marched off without another word 
to the little adobe jail at the edge of the town. 
Half an hour more had seen them thrust down a 
flight of stone steps and into an evil-smelling, black 
dungeon, well below the level of the street. 
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“This is a horrible place in which to put women 
and children!” remonstrated Mr. Parsons to the 
guard. ‘‘Have you no better cell for my wife and 
baby and daughter, at least?”’ But the guard shook 
his head. 

Shirley Anne’s brain was numb with the disaster. 
She dimly sensed the danger of their position, the 
horror of this vile dungeon, the rumor they had 
heard on the way here, that presently they would 
all be marched off to Mexico. But it all seemed as 
nothing to her compared with the treacherous dis- 
loyalty of Don Pablo, on the genuineness of whose 
friendship she would have been willing to bank 
everything. Her mother felt very much the same 
way. Only Mr. Parsons had an excuse for Don 
Pablo’s utter repudiation of them. 

“He was on military duty,” argued Mr. Parsons. 
“A man can’t indulge in the ordinary civil courte- 
sies at a time like that. Besides, it’s even possible 
he didn’t recognize us in the hurry and confusion 
of the thing. I don’t believe he’d leave us in such 
a fix if he had. I’ll tear a sheet of paper out of my 
notebook, bribe that guard to find me pen and ink, 
and write a note to Don Pablo. Don’t lose courage. 
We'll soon be out of here!” 

Shirley Anne never could remember how they 
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got through the shuddering horror of that night. 
The guard brought them a miserable meal and a 
single candle, which he warned them to use eco- 
nomically, as it was all they would get. For the 
consideration of some good American money he 
also brought Mr. Parsons some ink and a pen, and 
a letter was dispatched to Sefior Uvalde. 

Morning arrived at last, but not the hoped-for 
reply. Another day dragged on. Shirley Anne 
helped her mother with the baby and none spoke 
unless it was absolutely necessary. Then, late in 
the afternoon, the guard entered, handed Mr. 
Parsons a note from Captain Uvalde—so he 
said. 

With a flare of renewed hope, Shirley and her 
mother pressed close to Mr. Parsons while he 
lighted the candle and read the missive. It proved 
to be from the captain’s military aide, ard ran as 
follows: 


“Captain Uvalde greets you, Sefior. Be assured 
that he is awake to who you are. To-night he is as 
grateful and, as you know, as ready to assist you 
as ever. He has not forgotten your kindness. But 
he is a Mexican soldier. His country comes first. 
He must put aside even the claims of friendship. 
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He is extremely sorry but he can do nothing to 
help you. 
“Luis Navarro, 
“Aide to Captain Pablo Uvalde.” 


“Heartless! Outrageous!”” exclaimed Mr. Par- 
sons bitterly, crushing the note and hurling it to 
the floor. “I wouldn’t have believed such a thing 
possible—after all we did for him!”’ 

“Does it—does it mean—he won’t help us?” 
stammered Shirley Anne, picking up and smooth- 
ing out the letter. 

“‘Absolutely!’”? muttered Mr. Parsons, and sit- 
ting down on his rickety cot bed, his head in his 
hands, he would say no more. Mrs. Parsons went 
over to the pallet on the opposite side of the cell 
and lay down without another word beside the 
sleeping baby, while Shirley Anne read the letter 
again despairingly. 

“Blow out the candle, Shirley Anne. We must 
try to save it,” whispered her mother. “And you’d 
better lie down by me and try to get a little sleep.” 

It was some time later in the evening when Mr. 
Parsons, who had fallen into the heavy sleep of 
exhaustion and despair, felt himself being gently 
shaken, and a low voice whispered in his ear: 
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“Father, Father, wake up! I want to talk to you 
—something very important!” Mr. Parsons roused 
himself with an effort and some secret impatience 
at being brought again to consciousness of the 
dreadful realities. But Shirley Anne was plainly 
laboring under keen excitement and was not to be 
denied. He raised himself on his elbow and replied, 
“Well, say on!” 

“Listen, Father! Do you remember how I used 
to play cat’s cradle with the Sefor Uvalde—how 
he enjoyed it?” 

“Ves, but did you wake me only to tell me 
this?” 

“Oh, wait—wait! Light the candle, please, 
Father. I want to show you something.” Mr. Par- 
sons, struggling with increasing impatience, groped 
for the flint and tinder box and lit the scrap of 
candle that still remained. Shirley Anne leaped for 
Captain Uvalde’s crumpled note and held it under 
her father’s eyes, pointing to the pen scratches 
down in one corner. 

“Would you say that these scratches looked 
anything like the cat’s cradle—one of the ways the 
cord is held?” she demanded breathlessly. 

“Yes—yes, it might, with some stretch of imag- 
ination! But what of it?” 
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“Oh, I knew it, I knew it! It came to me in the 
dark when I lay thinking of the note—just as 
plain ! All of a sudden I knew those marks were 
meant to say ‘cat’s cradle.’ And then I knew it 
meant something else. Listen, Father, while I tell 
you what happened a day or two before the Sefior 
left the ranch two years ago.” And Shirley Anne 
recounted all the curious conversation of that hot 
afternoon under the chinaberry tree. “Father, he 
made me say it—over and over again—‘It is magic 
to skip the first and take every fifth.’ I was to remem- 
ber it in time of trouble. Can it mean anything, 
do you think—anything about this letter?” 

With a smothered cry of excitement, Mr. Par- 
sons seized the crumpled note and examined it by 
the guttering flame of the candle-end. 

“Mean anything? I should say it did!” he 
exclaimed after a few moments of hectic study. 
“Look here! Skip the first word of this letter and 
then count every fifth. Do you see what it reads?— 
‘ Be—awake—to-night—and—+ready !’ It’s so plain 
that you can’t possibly mistake it. The rest of the 
letter is irrelevant. That’s all he wanted to get to 
us. Good old Pablo Uvalde!” 

It was far into the night when they heard a 
grinding, sliding noise and there was a light in the 
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room thrown by a lantern in some person’s hand. 
The light showed that the person had not entered 
by the usual door but by an aperture in the wall 
where a large stone had in some way been slipped 
back. The visitor’s face was covered by his cloak 
but immediately he dropped it and they saw that 
it was indeed Uvalde. 

‘The ensuing events were something of a blur to 
Shirley Anne. A shuddering journey of whatseemed 
interminable length, through a noisome subterra- 
nean passageway, an emergence into the cellar of 
a house, up a ladder into a deserted kitchen, and 
they stood at last face to face with Uvalde. 

“T have but a very few moments to spend with 
you,” he whispered hurriedly. “I have subjected 
myself to terrible danger in this effort to rescue 
you, but I count that as naught when I think of all 
you did for me. Thank the good God I have got 
you safely thus far! Long ago I discovered that this 
house was once the home of a former jailer of the 
prison and was connected with it by that under- 
ground passage. And when I knew I could not save 
you from arrest, I had you put and kept in the cell 
with which it connects. As you must have guessed 
now, I was a spy two years ago, employed by my 
government to discover the strength and the weak- 
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ness of this region, when chance threw me helpless 
into your way. 

“But I had determined, after what you did for 
me, that you should not suffer if worst came to the 
worst. So I taught the little sefiorita a secret code 
for deciphering messages, not explaining to her its 
meaning, but trusting that her clever little brain 
would be able to put it to use when the time came. 
I pray you keep it a secret always. My life would 
be forfeit were my government to know what I 
have done. Go now, quickly through the back 
door to the next street. By the river you will find 
two horses saddled and tied to a tree. Mount them 
and fly to your ranch, keeping by the river road. 
It is not well watched. There is not a moment to 
lose. They are changing the guard now and you 
will not be noticed. Heaven keep you! I have paid 
my debt in the only way I could. Adios !” 

Without giving them time to thank him, he 
pushed them unceremoniously through the back 
door. Shirley Anne was the last to leave and as she 
wrung his hand in silent gratitude, she felt some- 
thing thrust into her palm. Then the door was 
shut and they were left alone in the starlight. 

Long hours after, when they were plodding along 
the trail on horseback miles away from San An- 
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tonio and the vicinity of the Mexican army, Shirley 
Anne, riding on a pillion behind her father, realized 
that she still clutched something tightly and un- 
consciously in the palm of her right hand. As she 
could not then see what it was, she thrust it into 
the bosom of her dress to wait for daylight and a 
further examination. Later, when dawn had 
broken and they had dismounted, she drew out a 
scrap of paper and deciphered these words, which 
she read aloud: “‘I am teaching cat’s cradle to my 
little daughter in Mexico City!” 
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professor explained—but maybe you can guess. 





THE HEXAGONAL CHEST 


CHAPTER I 


ACCORDING TO LESLIE 


DON’T suppose all this would ever have hap- 

pened if I hadn’t got so sick and tired of being 
cooped up on that old houseboat for three whole 
days in a terrific northeast storm. I felt as if ’'d 
really go mad if I stayed another minute with 
those four. What with Aunt Henrietta seasick and 
down and out, Uncle Hayward roaming around 
trying to find books he thought he’d mislaid and 
tapping the barometer every three minutes. 
Mammy Chloe moaning and groaning and praying 
we shouldn’t go to the bottom (I believe it’s all of 
seven feet deep hereabouts in the Bay!) and Bugs 
scooting around in a wet bathing suit (which 
hadn’t had a chance to get dry since the storm 
began) and dripping all over the place while he 
chased those crabs he caught (they got out of the 
basket somehow and were scuttling around the 
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houseboat)—well, what with all of these things, I 
felt as if I were going to lose my reason. 

But when Bugs broke the jar in which he had 
those fifty live spiders he’s been collecting and they 
began to crawl all over everything, I knew that I'd 
reached the limit. It’s an awful thing to have a 
thirteen-year-old brother who’s planning to devote 
his life to entomology (or “bugology,” as he insists 
on calling it). Life is never safe with him and his 
terrible specimens. One is apt to find bugs and 
slugs and worms and spiders (not to speak of snakes 
which he collects as a sort of side issue!) in one’s 
bed, food, or favorite chair without the slightest 
warning. And Aunt Henrietta encourages him in 
it. That’s because she’s a botanist, I suppose, and 
has a sort of fellow feeling for the collecting mania. 
And Uncle Hayward’s as bad. He collects books 
and has a lot of rare volumes on entomology, so 
naturally “e thinks Bugs is on the right track too. 
Only Mammy Chloe (our colored cook) and I sort 
of club together and hold indignation meetings 
over Bugs and his horrible menagerie of crawling 
nuisances. 

Well, Bugs broke the jar and set loose fifty spi- 
ders, and that finished me. I grabbed a slicker and 
sou’wester, dragged on a pair of rubber boots, 
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made a bee line for the deck, and climbed into the 
rowboat we keep to go ashore in. Mammy Chloe 
saw me and ran out of the galley wringing her 
hands and screeching: 

““*Fo’ de Lawd, Miss Leslie, doan yo’ go out in 
dat lil’ boat. Yo’ sho’ gwine upset an’ get drown- 
ded!” Uncle Hayward must have heard her, for 
he poked his head out of another door and shouted: 

“Better come back, young lady! You'll find the 
bay wetter than the inside of the houseboat.” 
But I shouted back: 

“We're only a hundred yards from the shore— 
and I took a swimming prize in camp last summer! 
I’m off for a walk on the beach. See you at sup- 
per!”’ Uncle Hayward understands me and knows 
[ll use all the caution necessary, so he only waved 
an absent-minded farewell and returned to his 
books. 

And even at that, it wasn’t an easy job rowing 
to shore. Protected from the worst of the north- 
east gale by being comparatively near shore, how- 
ever, I managed to make it without an upset, 
moored the boat securely, and started to walk 
across the half-mile strip of land to the ocean side, 
where I knew Id see a worthwhile sight. Going 
through the dense clumps of cedars back of the 
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dunes, I could hardly realize it was storming, be- 
cause it was so protected from the blasts of wind 
and rain. 

It was one of the days that made me regret most 
not being in camp this summer as I usually am. 
Bugs and I both had very bad attacks of flu this 
last spring so Uncle Hayward and Aunt Henrietta, 
with whom we have lived for several years because 
our parents are dead, thought we weren’t either 
of us strong enough for the strenuousness of camp 
this summer, and decided that we must be with 
them on their houseboat, which they were going to 
have towed to a brand-new location on Barnegat 
Bay, way off from civilization. At first Bugs and I 
thought it a grand idea, but we soon found it had 
its drawbacks. And I guess Aunt and Uncle thinks 
so, too. It’s a fearful thing to live in such close 
quarters with Bugs and his specimens! 

After plowing through half a mile of wet sand, 
I came to the beach, and a gorgeous sight it was. 
But the wind took your breath away so that you 
had to stand with your back to it or you couldn’t 
breathe. And the sand blowing in your face cut 
like a thousand unendurable needle pricks. I de- 
cided to walk south, as near the surf as it was 
feasible to come, and when I turned back I’d go 
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on the lee side of the dunes and be a little sheltered. 

The beach was strewn with the most amazing 
collection of débris one could imagine, and I soon 
got perfectly fascinated in poking among the piles 
of driftwood, great spars and logs, old barrels and 
cans, decrepit half-legless chairs, trunk lids and 
trays and every conceivable form of bottle, to see 
whether there was anything worth picking up. 
I’d heard that the fishermen and Coast Guards 
often find quite remarkable articles among the 
débris left by a storm. Some of them hunt through 
it quite systematically. I believe they call it 
“beach-combing.” So I decided to do a little beach 
combing of my own; with the result that in half 
an hour’s time I had gleaned one rather battered 
mahogany candlestick, one curious-shaped old 
brown jug, one pretty willow hanging basket for a 
plant, not at all damaged, and an immense wooden 
shoe or sabot, like they use in Holland and France. 

By that time my‘arms were full and I was soaked 
to the skin with rain and flying spray and wet 
sand, and I was tired. And the houseboat, even 
with Bugs and the spiders, seemed rather a pleas- 
ant prospect. (Oh, I most forgot to say, I’d taken 
Lucky, our Irish terrior, along with me, or rather, 
he’d jumped overboard and swam after me when 
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he saw me leaving the houseboat.) I had just de- 
cided to turn and go back on the other side of the 
dunes, and had actually started toward one of the 
open glades between the dunes, when I noticed 
Lucky, a little farther ahead, leaping and barking 
excitedly around a heap of seaweed and débris a 
few yards away. Lucky is notorious for getting ex- 
cited about nothing special, so I just called to him 
to come along and was proceeding on my way. 

But Lucky wouldn’t come. And as he kept on 
bouncing and darting around something, I decided 
I'd go over and see what it was. When I got there 
I found it was an immense live horseshoe crab that 
had landed on its back from some wave and was 
thrashing its long tail around trying to turn over. 
I took a stick and flipped it into the breakers 
(much to Lucky’s disgust!) and was about to turn 
back when my eye was caught by that pile of sea- 
weed and débris around which Lucky had been 
circling. Out of one corner of it projected something 
which had a curious look. 

I cleared away the sand and rubbish from about 
it as well as I could and presently it stood free— 
the strangest-looking box or chest that I have ever 
seen! It was about two feet high, of an exact 
hexagonal shape, one of the six sides forming the 
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bottom, and another the lid. It was made of heavy 
pieces of timber—they must have been two inches 
thick—had elaborate iron hinges in the lid, and 
was firmly fastened and locked by a large padlock. 
The ends were perfect hexagons, and the whole 
thing was about three feet long. 

This was too good to be true! I put down my 
other treasure trove and shoved away all the dé- 
bris that surrounded the chest. Plainly there was 
something in this thing and it oughtn’t to be left 
where it was, for the tide would rise after a while 
and no doubt sweep it out to sea. It was fearfully 
hard to pull or shove, but I soon found I could roll 
it over, and when I’d got it free of the sand in 
which it had been imbedded, could pull it along 
by one of the handles on each end. As [I rolled it 
I heard things thumping around inside, so I knew 
it wasn’t empty. What to do with the thing I 
wasn’t thinking just then. My only thought was 
to get it out of the way of the tide. 

Suddenly a brand-new idea entered my bead. 
This was my own ‘“‘find’”’—a real treasure chest, 
no doubt, cast up by the sea and belonging to me 
by right of discovery, as much or more than it 
belonged to anyone else. Why shouldn’t I keep it 
for my own secret till I’d explored its contents? 
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Then I could spring it as a wonderful surprise on 
Bugs and the others. If it contained anything 
worth while, so much the better. If it didn’t, at 
least I wouldn’t be laughed at for entertaining im- 
possible hopes about it. 

But I couldn’t leave it out on the open beach, 
that was evident. Coast Guards might come along, 
or possible surf fishermen, and it wouldn’t be safe 
from other prying eyes. Then I had a new inspira- 
tion. I decided to roll it in behind the dunes, cover 
it with sand and old boards, and come back in a 
day or two, when the storm was over, bringing a 
hammer and chisel to pry off the padlock, and have 
a glorious time exploring the inside of it all by 
myself. Later I’d lead Bugs to the spot and show 
him a thing or two—provided there was anything 
worth while to show! 

The more I thought of it, the more “‘pepped up” 
I grew over the idea, and I set straight to work 
putting it into action. It wasn’t an easy piece of 
business getting the heavy thing off the beach and 
in back of the dunes, but I managed it somehow. 
The storm seemed to be waning, but the wind and 
rain and blowing sand still hampered me a lot. 
But at least there was no one about to notice what 
I was doing. I dug as deep a hole in the sand as I 
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could, using an old, broken shovel that I’d fortu- 
nately found on the beach. I half buried the chest 
in sand and piled lumber and wet seaweed and 
more sand over the top. As I stood off and sur- 
veyed my handiwork, I felt certain that no one 
would ever suspect a thing unusual about that 
mound of débris, if they noticed it at all. Then I 
collected my other treasures, called to Lucky, and 
started back for the houseboat. 

As I faced the west, going back, I noticed that 
the weather had begun to clear. The wind was 
blowing from that direction and there were big 
patches of blue in the sky. As I climbed a high 
ridge of dune toward the middle of the strip of 
land, the sun came out all of a sudden, gloriously, 
and I stood there watching the banks of fog being 
driven out to sea over the tumbling breakers. I was 
having a grand time admiring the sight when my 
eye suddenly caught something else and held me 
there spellbound—watching. The dark figure of 
someone or something had suddenly left a clump 
of cedars near which it had evidently been stand- 
ing, unnoticed by me, and slipped behind a dune 
and was lost to sight. 

Ordinarily I wouldn’t have thought a thing 
about it. It might have been Coast Guards or a 
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fisherman. But there was something about the 
sudden movement that set me all on the alert. 
And, more than that, I had the feeling that I was 
being watched ! 

I stood stock-still for a moment, trying to think 
what to do. I was in perfectly plain sight, there on 
the top of the dune, so I made up my mind that the 
best thing to do was to get out of sight, and I 
scrambled down and got into the shelter of some 
tall huckleberry bushes and waited there for fur- 
ther developments. But there weren’t any. I 
couldn’t see the dark figure from where I was and 
nothing happened for so long that I got tired of 
waiting at last and went on back to the bay 
shore. 

To my surprise, I found Bugs strolling around 
on the shore with Lucky at his heels. Lucky had 
deserted me somewhere along the line and must 
have found his own way back ahead of me. 

“How did you get here?”’ I demanded of Bugs, 
for I had taken the only boat. 

“Swam, of course!” he answered absent-mind- 
edly, for he was busy poking at some strange kind 
of crawling thing he’d discovered on the beach. 
“Look at here, Les—a perfectly dandy praying 
mantis!—the first one I’ve seen on the beach. 
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Ain’t that the luck? And I swam over here for 
something very different, too.” 

“What did you come over for?” I asked, just out 
of mere idle curiosity, or for the sake of something 
to say. I wasn’t specially interested in his affairs. 
But his answer roused all my curiosity afresh. 

“Never you mind!” he replied darkly. ‘“You’d 
be surprised, young lady, if you knew all the things 
that were going on on this beach.” 

When Bugs puts on that patronizing manner he 
is perfectly infuriating. For a thirteen-year-old 
to talk so to his sixteen-year-old sister is not to be 
endured, and, as a rule, I don’t endure it. But 
something held me back from resenting it this 
time. I suddenly wondered if he could possibly 
have followed me over to the ocean and seen me 
bury the chest. I decided to be wary and see what 
I could find out. So I answered very sweetly: 

“T’m sure there’s a whole lot I don’t know, 
Bugs, but then, of course, I’m only a girl, and a 
good many things I don’t understand.” 

But that didn’t get me anywhere with him. He 
went right on poking at the praying mantis or 
whatever it was and merely asked me if I’d take 
it with me in the boat, if I was rowing back, as he 
was going to swim. I loathed getting into the boat 
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with the horrid thing. I’m deathly afraid of those 
crawling nuisances, but I thought it better just 
then not to irritate Bugs. So I agreed to ferry it 
over, if he’d imprison it in my handkerchief so it 
couldn’t escape. He folded it in so it couldn’t get 
away and laid it in the bow of the boat and pushed 
me off. Then, to my great disgust, instead of swim- 
ming for the boat, he turned and made a bee line 
for the other side or the interior of the island, 
Lucky at his heels. Before I could shout to him, he 
had disappeared. 

I rowed back to the houseboat, wondering what 
he had up his sleeve, anyway, and found, to my 
astonishment, only Mammy Chloe on _ board. 
““Where’s everyone?” I asked, and then I came 
right up against some more mystery. 

‘Yo’ uncle an’ yo’ auntie, dey done gone off 
wid a man what come fo’ dem in a motorboat,” 
she explained, adding darkly: “Hit am mighty 
funny, too—yo’ auntie so sick she cain’t lif? her 
haid fum de piller nohow, ’n’ all of a sudden she 
riz up an’ go wid him an’ yo’ uncle in dat teetery 
boat. An’ yo’ uncle he lef’ all his books layin’ roun’ 
—’n’ him allers so pertickeler to put ’em up de 
minute he stops readin’. An’ dey say fo’ me to 
take care ob dem rapscallion chillun and dat dey’d 
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be back jes’ as soon as dey could get hyar. An’ den 
dey was gone an’ Thomas Jefferson he done gone— 
he jumped overbo’d soon after—’n’ lef’ yo’ old 
Mammy all alone.” 

“Thomas Jefferson” is Bugs, but Mammy never, 
under any circumstances, calls him Bugs, but in- 
sists on giving him his full name. Well, the whole 
situation was a complete puzzle to me. And it 
struck me as decidedly peculiar that just when I 
had unearthed a lovely and perfectly unexpected 
mystery, all the rest of the family should suddenly 
have begun to act so strange and mysterious, too. 
What did itall mean? Icouldn’t explainit—neither, 
evidently, could Mammy. I was in two minds 
about jumping into the boat, rowing back to 
shore, and hurrying back to where I’d buried the 
loot, when Mammy Chloe added something that 
threw me into worse perplexity than ever. 

“Mis’ Leslie, honey, it ain’t gwine ter be tea 
time fo’ two hours yit an’ de sun’s out so nice ’n’ 
pretty. I ain’t set foot on de grass fo’ nigh onto 
two weeks. S’pose yo’ row yo’ ol’ Mammy over to 
de sho’ an’ let me traipse ’round’ ’mongst de trees 
’n’ bushes fo’ a spell. I’ll stan’ on de sho’ ’n’ holler 
when I want ter git back. Yo’ auntie she done tol’ 
me I could git yo’ ter row me over any time I done 
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want ter go, ’cause I ain’t axin’ fo’ any time off 
dis vacation lak I usually has.” 

There was something very curious about the 
way she made this request. I can’t exactly explain 
it, but I knew as well as if she’d said so, that she 
was on some errand very different from just the 
idle afternoon stroll she’d like me to believe she 
was taking, and, more than that, she didn’t want 
me along. Mammy has been with Auntie and Uncle 
for years and years, so we all know her moods and 
ways very well. 

I said of course I’d row her over and told her to 
get into the rowboat, which she always has great 
difficulty doing as she’s very fat and deathly afraid 
of falling overboard. While I was getting the boat 
to shore I tried to question her about the man who 
had come for Auntie and Uncle Hayward, but she 
either couldn’t or wouldn’t give me any informa- 
tion on that subject. Said they’d just called into 
the galley that they were going with him (I could- 
n’t get from her who he was, what he looked like, 
or when he had arrived with the motorboat) and 
would be back after a while. I left her on the shore 
and saw her waddle off on a path that led inland 
through the bushes. Then I rowed back to the 
houseboat. 
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It seemed the queerest thing that I should sud- 
denly be left stark alone on the houseboat—a thing 
that had never happened before—and I suddenly 
began to feel awfully lonesome and a little blue. 
I was rambling round disconsolately, keeping a 
keen watch out for any of the many spiders and 
crabs that had been crawling around earlier in the 
day, when suddenly I came upon a torn scrap of 
paper lying right in the doorway of Aunt Henri- 
etta’s room. I stooped mechanically to pick it up. 
scarcely thinking what I was doing, for I was busy 
wondering what had so curiously taken everyone 
off the boat, when my eye caught these astonishing 
words, in an unfamiliar handwriting, at the bottom 
of a sheet that had evidently been torn across: 


‘‘__and you had better come without fail if you—” 


That was all. Whatever else there was, had been 
torn off. Had it been meant as a threat? It cer- 
tainly looked sinister to me. And why was it 
happening to poor Aunt Henrietta and Uncle Hay- 
ward, who had never done anyone any harm in 
their lives? 

Suddenly I felt I couldn’t stand the uncertainty 
and suspense another minute—I just must row 
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ashore and find Bugs or even old Mammy Chloe— 
someone to talk to. That silent, deserted houseboat 
was getting on my nerves, combined with all the 
other queer things that had happened. I hopped 
into the boat and pulled away for the shore. And 
I had no sooner landed and pulled the boat up 
when, on glancing back to the houseboat, I caught 
sight of the figure of someone stealing along the 
deck and dodging into the cabin? 
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CHAPTER II 


BUG’S VERSION 


O SAY I was thunderstruck would be putting 
it mildly. I was simply certain that everyone 
had gone off on shore or on some other boat, and 
it could only be a stranger who had got aboard in 
some way and was dodging around to avoid being 
seen by me. And I couldn’t make up my mind 
what to do. Had I better row back to the houseboat 
and meet the intruder face to face? But that might 
be dangerous. Had I better rush around trying to 
find Mammy Chloe and Bugs? I was almost frantic 
trying to decide, when suddenly I heard a familiar 
whoop from the houseboat and there was Bugs in 
his wet bathing suit, waving at me from the bow. 
How he’d got there I couldn’t guess, but I jumped 
into the boat and hustled out there without losing 
another minute. 
“Well, will you ell me ” T began when I’d 
climbed aboard, but he interrupted me to hiss: 
“Hush up! I think there’s someone prowling 
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around inside and I want to catch him. I was swim- 
ming out here from Long Point over there when I 
saw someone climb over the side of the boat and 
disappear into the cabin. It didn’t look like any 
one of us. Then, when I got here, I saw you on the 
shore and whooped to you to come aboard and 
help me. Between us we ought to be able to round 
him up. Rotten shame when you can’t have your 
houseboat to yourself without strangers climbing 
all over it!” 

“But Bugs, this is dangerous!” I whispered, “If 
it’s a burglar, he may be desperate and shoot—or 
—or something.” 

“Oh, blah!” Bugs answered. ‘“‘What would a 
burglar want on our houseboat anyway? It’s no 
burglar—but there’s something mighty peculiar 
going on!” 

“What? Tell me!” I demanded, but he only 
whispered back: 

“We're wasting time. I'll tell you later. Now 
you stay here by this door and I’ll run around the 
deck to the other end of the boat and go in by that 
door. Don’t open your door till you hear me 
whistle.” 

I waited with a whole lot of misgivings, for I 
didn’t think the scheme was a bit safe, and when 
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T heard his whistle I opened my door just the teen- 
iest crack and peeped into the living room. There 
wasn’t a soul in it. Then Bugs came tearing 
through from the other end and stared around in 
perfect disgust. 

“Not here?”’ he shouted. “ Where the ding-ding 
can he be, then? I looked in every other room, even 
the galley. Hi! Look’there!’’ He suddenly pointed 
to one of the windows on the side. The screen was 
out of it and lying on the floor, and the draperies 
were all pulled awry. “That’s it! He got out there 
and jumped into the water and swam off. It’s on 
the opposite side of the boat to where we were 
standing and we couldn’t have seen.”” And Bugs 
rushed over and stared out of the window, then out 
on deck to gaze in every direction. But it wasn’t 
the least use. There wasn’t a thing unusual in 
sight. 

“Bugs,” I cried, suddenly pulling him down into 
one of the willow chairs on the stern deck, while 
I sank into another, ‘“‘sit down for a bit and listen 
to me. There’s something awfully queer happening 
on this boat and around here. Just let me tell you 
what I struck this afternoon.”’ He gave me a cur- 
ious look but only muttered: 

“You said it! There’s sure something phony 
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being pulled off around here somewhere. I could 
give you an earful myself. But go on. You can 
have the first turn.” 

So I told him all that had happened, beginning 
with my finding the queer, hexagonal-shaped chest 
earlier in the afternoon and so on up to Mammy 
Chloe’s departure and my seeing the strange figure 
dodging around on the houseboat. Bugs listened to 
it all without a word, except when I told him about 
the chest. He looked sort of stunned at that and 
whistled under his breath. But when I’d finished, 
he began: 

“Well, here’s my side of it. After you left I col- 
lected all the spiders I could find—there’s about 
eighteen missing yet!—and by that time the wind 
had shifted and it looked as if it might be going to 
clear. So I made up my mind to beat it for the 
shore and go prowling round in that marsh farther 
south and look for some specimens there. You’d 
taken the boat, so I had to swim, but I struck in 
down farther along this shore and was snooping 
around in a bog about a mile down, when I lit on 
something pretty queer. Just around a bush a few 
yards from where I was——”’ 

And just there, if you please, that wretched boy 
spied one of his precious spiders crawling along 
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a window curtain inside the boat, and up he flew 
and was after it. 

“Oh, Bugs!” I implored, ‘“‘do let that horrid 

creature alone and come back here. I’m wild to 
know what happened!” 
- “Not on your birthday!” he yelled back. 
“That’s my best Lycosa. I had a deuce of a time 
catching him to begin with, and I’m not letting 
him escape now.” It took him ten minutes to cap- 
ture the thing, and, as I won’t engage in any of the 
work of handling those horrible objects, I sat on 
deck and waited for him to come out. And it was 
while I was waiting and looking out over the bay 
that I saw something curious enough to get me all 
excited again. 

“Hurry, Bugs!” I called. “Come out here— 
quick! There’s something I want to show you.” 

“All right—I’ve got that baby tamped down 
now!” he answered, and came hustling out. I 
pointed to a spot quite far south of us and in 
toward shore. “Do you see that? I mean that 
black speck. It’s the head of someone swimming, 
I think. I’ve watched it getting farther and farther 
away.” 

“Heck! I believe you’re right,” shouted Bugs 
staring at it excitedly. “It 7s someone swimming. 
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They’re trying to get round that point and out of 
sight before they go ashore. I’ve a mind to go after 
them.”’ And he was actually halfway over the rail 
before I grabbed him and dragged him back. 

““What’d be the use of that now?” I demanded. 
“Whoever it is, is well out of reach now. You’d 
only be wasting your time. But I do believe it was 
someone swimming away from this boat—prob- 
ably the one who got out of that window a while 
ago. Must have been swimming around out of 
sight somewhere ever since. But do go on with 
your story, Bugs. You left off in the most exciting 
place.” 

“Well, let’s see—where was I?” he went on, 
scratching his head. “Oh, yes! Someone bobbed 
up from behind the bushes while I was in the bog. 
My back was to him at first, but somehow I just 
felt someone behind me, staring at me, and I 
turned around quickly. But I wasn’t quite quick 
enough. Just as I turned he did, too, so all I saw 
was his back darting into the bushes. I called, ‘ Hi, 
there! Who are you?’—or something like that, but 
there wasn’t any answer. He just went scuttling 
through the bushes with me after him. He must 
have known the ground better than I did, for by 
and by I lost him somehow. Can’t figure whether 
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he dived into a hole or had some hideout I couldn’t 
find. I don’t know. But anyhow he got away and 
I'd give my hat to know what he was snooping 
around me for, spying on me like that, and why he 
beat it without wanting to be seen. Looks mighty 
shady!” 

“Do you think he was the same one that was in 
here a while ago—and that we saw swimming off 
just now?” I asked. 

“Why, of course!” said Bugs. ‘‘What a fool 
question to ask! But he’s gone now—and the ques- 
tion isn’t answered about all the rest of the queer 
doings to-day. What did Uncle Hayward and Aunt 
Henrietta go off for—and where—and with whom? 
And was the one you saw dodging around on the 
dunes the same one J saw? And what was in that 
crazy chest you found and buried? Come to think 
of it, that’s the next thing to do—go and unearth 
that chest and see what’s in it. Come on—we’ll do 
it right now!” 

He was halfway over the rail again before I 
could grab him, and he very much resented it 
when I did so and explained that I couldn’t leave 
before Mammy Chloe came back, as I had to row 
her out from shore. 

“Oh, heck! Just leave the boat on the shore and 
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she can row herself out,” exclaimed Bugs. “Do you 
have to sit around and wait for her all afternoon?”’ 

““VYou know she can’t row,” I explained, ‘“‘and, 
more than that, she’s deathly afraid of the water, 
even a little stretch like this, if she had to make it 
alone. It wouldn’t be kind, and Mammy’s too good 
to us to treat her like that.” 

“T don’t care—this is too important to wait for 
anything!” cried Bugs, who was now thoroughly 
exasperated. But the argument was settled for us 
by Mammy Chloe herself appearing on the shore 
out of the bushes and shouting, ‘“‘ Mis’ Leslie—hi 
dar! Come over hyar fo’ me, please!” 

So I took the boat and got her, but all the way 
back to the houseboat I thought she seemed sort 
of queer and quiet—almost furtive—as if she 
didn’t want me to ask any questions. When she got 
aboard Bugs asked her if she’d seen any stranger 
snooping around on the beach and then I thought 
she was going to have a fit. Her eyes rolled and she 
stuttered and acted scared to death, but all she 
said was: 

“Now den, Thomas Jefferson, how come you 
askin’ a question lak dat? Yo’ ol’ Mammy ain’t 
got a chance in de worl’ to see no one on dat beach. 
It sho’ am de mos’ deserted place since Noah came 
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off de Ark. Is yo’ uncle an’ yo’ auntie back yet? 
Ah gotta get dem biscuits in de oven quick, or 
yo’-all won’t hab yo’ supper on time.’’ And she 
hustled off into the galley before we could ask her 
any more questions. But it was perfectly plain to 
us both that she had seen something unusual and 
didn’t want to tell us about it. The plot was cer- 
tainly getting thicker and thicker! 

“Oh, well, come on!”’ decided Bugs. “We can’t 
get any more out of her just now. Might as well 
get right over and look up that chest. We’re losing 
time every minute and that at least is something 
we know the whereabouts of. I'll take my hammer 
and chisel and file, and a screwdriver, too, and we'll 
pry that cover loose if it takes all night. Oh, 
boy!” 

We jumped into the rowboat without even think- 
ing to let Mammy Chloe know we were going, and 
hustled for the shore. When we got to the beach 
who should suddenly appear from the bushes but 
Lucky. He came galloping up to us with something 
in his mouth that looked queer, and when I tried 
to take it away from him, he darted off with it and 
began leaping and bounding around just out of 
reach as he usually does when he’s trying to make 
us play a game with him. 
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“‘Oh, come on!”’ Bugs called to me. “ We haven’t 
got time to fool with him.” 

“But he’s got something in his mouth that looks 
familiar, somehow,” I answered. “Here, Lucky! 
Good old doggie! Go after this.” I picked up a 
stick and threw it well out into the bay, and, just 
as I expected, Lucky dropped what he was carrying 
and plunged after it. And I retrieved the object, 
gave it one glance, and held it out to Bugs. 

“What do you make of this?’’ I demanded. But 
Bugs only looked uninterested. 

“T don’t make anything of it, naturally. Some 
old rag he’s picked up on the shore. If you wait 
much longer it’ll be too late to get that chest.” 

“Well, you’d better take another look at it— 
and a good one!”’ I cried indignantly. ‘“‘That’s a 
piece of Aunt Henrietta’s black and white polka- 
dotted silk dress that she had on all day. It’s a 
very special pattern—I’d know it anywhere. It 
must be a bit of the flounce. See! it’s trimmed with 
the same black satin ribbon. Now where did Lucky 
get that, and how did he manage to tear her dress 
to get it? She never allows him to come anywhere 
near her!” 

Bugs was impressed at last and pursed up his 
lips in an astonished whistle. ‘““You got me!” he 
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exclaimed. “Lucky never brought this ashore from 
the houseboat, and that means he got hold of it 
somewhere on the beach. And that means Aunt 
renrietta must be somewhere around. But that’s 
got nothing to do with the cat’s mittens! Come on 
and let’s get to that chest.” 

He threw the scrap of material aside and turned 
to go toward the ocean. But I picked it up and put 
it in my middy pocket, for I sort of felt uneasy 
about the whole thing. With Lucky at our heels, 
we ploughed through the heavy and still-wet sand 
to the other side. I began to feel awfully excited 
myself to get at that queer chest, pry off the lid 
and see what was inside. When we got over just 
back of the dunes I guided Bugs to the spot where 
I’d half buried it, but as we got near the place I 
began to think that something about the vicinity 
didn’t look right. 

And when we got right up to it I knew it wasn’t 
right. For the seaweed and planks I’d partially 
hidden it with were all thrown aside, the shallow 
hole was empty—and the chest was gone ! 
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MAMMY CHLOE’S SIDE OF THE STORY 


Y FIRST impression, after the shock of the 
discovery, was the comical expression on 
the face of Bugs! It was certainly a study. Then, to 
my astonishment, he turned on me fiercely, de- 
manding what I meant by playing a trick on him. 
I assured him I hadn’t been playing any trick and 
pointed to my own footprints around the place and 
then to some strange footprints, very much larger 
and quite distinct, many of them overlapping mine 
and finally leading off in the direction of the Bay. 
“You're right, kid,” he acknowledged, after 
examining them carefully. ““Someone’s sure been 
here since you were and made off with the loot. 
It can’t be very long ago, either. Come on! We'll 
follow these tracks and see what happens.” 

The tracks led us in a rather winding and un- 
certain route, over dunes and glades and through 
the bushes and cat briers to the shore of the bay. 
I asked Bugs once what he thought could have 
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become of the chest, for there seemed no trace of 
its having been dragged or pulled along, and it 
certainly hadn’t been concealed anywhere else near 
where I had parked it. 

“Oh, that dub took it, hoisted it on his shoulders 
and carried it, of course!” decided Bugs. ‘‘That’s 
an easy guess. See how deep those footprints are? 
You can just tell they were made by someone 
staggering along under a heavy weight.” Bugs is 
very observant. His study of insects and things 
has made him so, and I had to believe him. 

The tracks led right down to the water’s edge 
and then they vanished. There were other marks 
around showing that a boat had evidently been 
moored there and later pushed off. There was the 
triangular mark of the prow and confused foot- 
prints all around it. . 

“Whoever it was must have used that old row- 
boat that’s always been moored here,” decided 
Bugs. “It gone from here now. There were a 
couple of old oars to it lying in the bushes.” 

“But why didn’t we see him from the house- 
boat, then?” I objected. 

“Because that’s around the point—and anyway, 
he probably kept close to the shore,” Bugs insisted. 

“Well, but what’s to be done now?” I suddenly 
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demanded, for it had just dawned on me that, with 
the disappearance of the chest, the whole thing 
had collapsed. ‘‘The chest’s gone. There’s no use 
thinking about it any more. Oh, why didn’t I stay 
and try to pry the lid off when I had it? Then at 
least we’d know what was in it!” 

Bugs snorted at me in an annoying way he has 
sometimes: “Wait up! The game ain’t over yet. 
We got another inning coming our way. The 
chest’s gone—can’t get around that—but we may 
be able to trace it. What we got to do now is follow 
up the nearest clue. And the nearest I know of is 
Mammy. I vote we get right back to the house- 
boat.” 

“Perhaps that is so,” I replied dubiously. “But 
if you think you’re going to get much out of her, 
you'll find yourself mistaken. You know what she 
is when she doesn’t want to be dragged into any- 
thing. You can’t get her to say a thing.” 

“You leave it to your Uncle Dudley!” was all 
Bugs would reply, and we made a bee line for the 
rowboat and were back on board the houseboat in 
less than half an hour. We found Mammy still 
alone. What had become of Uncle Hayward and 
Aunt Henrietta we couldn’t guess, and we were 
beginning to be worried. So was Mammy Chloe. 
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“Tt sho’ am quare,” she was grumbling, as she 
bustled around the galley, “whut cudda become 
ob yo’ uncle an’ auntie. Dese biscuits gwine be 
ready in ten minutes an’ dey’s still traipsin’ ’roun’ 
wid dat strange man.’’ Somehow what she said 
suddenly made me think of what I’d taken away 
from Lucky a while before and I got the strip of 
silk from Aunt Henrietta’s dress out of my pocket 
and showed it to her. 

“Look what I found Lucky playing around with, 
Mammy,” I said. ‘Can you imagine how he came 
to have it? You see it’s a part of the dress Aunt 
Henrietta had on this afternoon.” The effect on her 
was startling. I thought her eyes would pop out of 
her head. She took the piece of material from me 
and her hands actually shook while she examined it. 

“Tt sho’ am!—it sho’ am!” she quavered at last. 
‘An’ won’t yo’ auntie be mad at dat dog fo’ rip- 
pin’ her dress dat-a-way!”’ 

“But, Mammy, how do you suppose Lucky ever 
came to do it?” I persisted. “You know Aunt 
Henrietta never lets him come within a mile of her. 
He’s actually afraid of her now—she’s punished 
him so much for jumping on her. I don’t under- 
stand it at all.” 

But Mammy seemed as unable to understand 
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it as I was. While we were talking Bugs had been 
mysteriously absent from the galley, but now he 
returned and was hanging about trying to wheedle 
a biscuit from Mammy. Suddenly he came over to 
her and called warningly: 

“Keep perfectly quiet, Mammy. Put down that 
pan and let me get hold of the big yellow spider 
that’s craw ing up your back!” As might have been 
expected, Mammy dropped the pan with a yell and 
began to caper around the galley in a frantic effort 
to shake off the horrid creature. She is deathly 
afraid of them and lives in constant terror of 
Bugs’s specimens. The spider was no myth. There 
really was an enormous one on her skirt. But I was 
forced to entertain secretly some very grave sus- 
picions of how it got there! We both finally man- 
aged to grab her and hold her quiet, while Bugs 
picked the beastly thing off with a towel and car- 
ried it away. When he got back Mammy was sitting 
down and fanning herself and trying to get her 
breath. And she was so grateful for being rescued 
that she almost fell on our necks and wept! I 
could see without half trying that Bugs thought 
this an auspicious moment to begin a campaign of 
questions, and my suspicions about the spider grew 
darker than ever. si 
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“Where’d you ever manage to pick up that 
thing, Mammy?” he questioned. “Over in the 
bushes this afternoon?” 

“T dunno—I dunno, chile!” she groaned, wiping 
her eyes. “I done reckon so.” 

“Well, he’s a nice specimen for me, anyhow!” 
soothed Bugs. “But, say, Mammy, d’you happen 
to see anything queer. goin’ on over there to-day? 
Strikes me there were some kinda peculiar doings 
over on shore this afternoon.”’ Mammy’s expansive 
mood seemed to vanish like a turtle into its shell 
at that. A scared and furtive expression came over 
her face and she got up hurriedly and began to 
bustle about again. 

“No, chile, ah ain’t seen nothin’ quare, nohow. 
Only the pretty birds an’ trees—an’ a brace 0’ 
cottontails hoppin’ roun’,” she muttered, clatter- 
ing pots and pans to hide her perfectly open con- 
fusion. But Bugs wasn’t going to be put off that 
way and he evidently decided on a bold move. 

“Looka here, Mammy,” he wheedled, “there 
ain’t no manner of use tryin’ to fool us. There’s 
something queer going on—over on shore and on 
this houseboat, too. And Uncle Hayward and 
Aunt Henrietta seem to be mixed up in it—and 
you, too. You can’t kid us—we saw too much our- 
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selves! You better come across and tell us what you 
know, for we’re beginning to think something 
mighty dangerous has happened to Uncle and 
Auntie and maybe we ought to get help, you 
know.”’ Mammy rolled her eyes wildly at that, and 
set down the teapot on the table with a bang. 
Then she tottered over to her chair and lowered 
herself into it heavily. 

“Honey, chilluns,”’ she quavered, mopping her 
forehead with the back of her hand, “‘yo’s axin’ 
me too much. Ah’m so done scairt mah laigs jes’ 
won’t hol’ me up.” 

“But what are you scared about, Mammy?” I 
demanded. “You said nothing unusual had hap- 
pened. Surely just having that spid r on you didn’t 
scare you all to pieces like this.” 

“No, honey, dat aint a// whut’s de trouble,” she 
went on. ‘‘Dat spider he sure did scairt me good, 
but de main t’ing is whut yo’-all jes’ done said 
*bout yo’ uncle an’ auntie. Whut make yo’-all 
t’ink somepin dang’rous happen to dem?” 

“Well, to begin with,” Bugs enlightened her, 
“‘there’s been some strange person prowling around 
on the boat this afternoon while we were all away. 
Whether he has anything to do with their going off 
or not, I don’t know. Then there’s that piece of 
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Aunt Henrietta’s dress that we took away from 
Lucky. Can’t understand how she’d let him chew 
off a mouthful like that. And here’s another thing. 
You said they went off in a motorboat. Well, 
Lucky must have met up with her on land some- 
where, because he’d gone off with Leslie before they 
left the houseboat. And when we found him with 
it he was ramping around on shore with the piece 
of goods in his mouth. I can’t account for that. 
Then, their being so late when they’re both so 
dippy about being on time for meals. Here it’s 
nearly seven and they haven’t shown up yet. 
D’you see?” 

Mammy Chloe evidently didn’t follow all of 
Bugs’s reasoning, but she shook her head dolefully 
over the main proposition of their prolonged ab- 
sence and what it might mean. Suddenly Bugs 
tackled her on another side of the question. 

“T think you’d better tell us, Mammy, exactly 
what happened to-day when that man came for 
them with the motorboat,” he suggested. “ Perhaps 
we could figure out from what went on then, a 
little more about this shady business.”” Mammy 
stiffened again. 

“Ah done tole yo’ whut happen, Thomas Jeffer- 
son,’’ she fried to declare sternly. “Ah didn’t even 
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lay eye on dat man. Yo’ uncle he musta saw him 
come up wid de boat (Ah done hear dat chug- 
chuggin’ ’longside) ’n’ yo’ auntie she done riz up 
outen her bed where she ain’t raise her head all 
day, ’n’ put on a slicker—or whut yo’ call ’°em— 
’n’ go out in all dat rain. Yo’ uncle he done holler 
in to me dat dey be back jes’ as soon as possible 
*n’ he drap ober de side inter dat boat too. ’N’ dat’s 
de God’s-truf las’ Ah done hyar ob ’em.” 

“But, Mammy,” wheedled Bugs, ‘‘though you 
didn’t see what was going on, you must have heard 
something more than that. You can hear just about 
everything on this old tub—the walls are so thin, 
and don’t always come up to the top, anyhow. 
Aunt Henrietta’s room is right next to this galley. 
Didn’t you hear what Uncle Hayward said to her 
when he told her someone wanted her to go out 
in a motorboat in all the storm?” : 

Mammy looked rather startled at that. I think 
she realized the fact that Bugs had trapped her 
into something she couldn’t get out of. But she 
bluffed it out with what was probably the truth. 

“Sho’ Ah heard whut yo’ uncle done said. He 
‘lowed dat a strange man jes’ come ’longside in a 
motorboat axin’ fo’ her and sayin’ to please give 
her dat note. ’N’ den he han’ her a letter. ’N’ after 
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she done read it she say, ‘Hayward, dis yere is 
imper’tive (or somepin lak dat) an’ I gotta go 
whether I sick or well.’ ’N’ yo’ uncle he say he 
won’t let her go “lone nohow—he go wid her. ’N’ 
den—’n’ den—” Mammy hesitated—“he done 
said it was dang’rous business ’n’ she shouldn’t 
be mixed up in it. ’N’ yo’ auntie she only said she 
couldn’t help dat, nohow, she gotta go. ’N’ den 
dey went—an’ dat’s all Ah knows ’bout it!” 

Mammy was plainly telling the truth. Neither 
of us could doubt it. And what she had said didn’t 
make either of us feel any more comfortable about 
things, nor did it give us any special help. Then 
Bugs tried another tack. 

“Honest to goodness, Mammy, what did you 
want to go ashore for, this afternoon? It wasn’t 
just to go take a walk, like you said, was it? Didn’t 
you really have some other reason?” And at this, 
the faithful old soul actually broke down and began 
to sniffle. 

“Honey, chillun, dis am de livin’ truf Ah’m 
tellin’ yo’! Ah wus jes’ worried sick about yo’ 
uncle an’ auntie. Ah didn’t lak de soun’ o’ whut 
wus goin’ on nohow. ’N’ Ah didn’t want to scairt 
de pair ob yo’, neider. So Ah jes’ “lowed Ah’d go 
traipse’ roun’ de sho’ awhile ’n’ mebbe Ah come 
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’cross dem somewheres. But Ah didn’t cotch nary 
a sight ob ’em.” 

“Well, tell us this, Mammy,” Bugs persisted, 
but more gently than usual, for I think he was as 
touched as I was by her genuine concern for us all, 
“did you see anything on shore that seemed queer 
or out of the way? I have a special reason for ask- 
ing. Don’t be afraid to tell us. It’d be much better 
if you do.” Mammy’s tears had ceased, but her 
eyes rolled anew at Bugs’s request. 

“‘Chile,”’ she half-whispered, “‘now yo’s talkin’! 
Ah ’lowed Ah wouldn’t tell yo’-all nary a word ob 
dis, but it ain’t no use keepin’ it no longer. Ah jes’ 
done scairt to deaf at whut Ah see dishyer after- 
noon. Jes’ as sho’ as Ah stan’ yere, Ah see a man 
come a-staggerin’ along t’rough de bushes wid a 
quare big ches’ on his shoulders. When he got to 
de sho’ he done dump it in a boat an’ go rowing 
away wid it.” 

I thought Bugs would jump out of his skin at 
this news. He fairly hopped up and down in his 
excitement and demanded of Mammy: 

“Which way did he go? Tell us—gquick. Did you 
watch him?” 

“Sho’ Ah watch him, honey,” she reassured 
Bugs, ‘“‘ah’ he didn’t go far. Ah see him turn de 
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boat after a little way an’ run in fo’ de sho’ again. 
Ah clim’ t’rough de bushes careful-like so Ah don’t 
make no soun’ an’ Ah see him git out dat ches’ ’n’ 
tuck it way in de cat briers ’n’ pile a heap o’ dat 
seaweed on it—till dere ain’t no one ’cept Mammy 
eber reckon it dere. Den he get in de boat an’ go 
rowing off again.” 

“Golly, Mammy,” shouted Bugs, “this is the 
best news yet! Can you tell me or show me just 
where that chest was hidden? I’m going straight 
there this minute!” 

“Fo’ de Lawd, Thomas Jefferson,” cried Mammy, 
her eyes fairly popping out of her head, ‘“‘doan yo’ 
dare go near dat t’ing. How you know dat man 
ain’t done murdered somebody an’ he hidin’ de 
body in dat ches’?” 

“Oh, blah!” exploded Bugs. “Murder—noth- 
in’! I’m going to find that chest. I can guess just 
about where it is. So long, everybody!” 

And before we could make a protest he was off 
and we heard him diving over the side of the boat. 
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UNCLE HAYWARD’S IMPRESSION 


T CERTAINLY seemed as if our main difficul- 
ties commenced from the moment Bugs took 
that dive. Mammy and I ran out on deck and 
watched him till he got ashore, but shortly after 
that he plunged into the bushes on the nearest 
point and disappeared from sight. Mammy said 
that the place where the man had buried the chest 
was much farther along around the point and 
couldn’t possibly be seen from the houseboat. Just 
the same, we stood there a long while waiting for 
him to come back, and then it commenced to get 
dark. 

Over on the eastern horizon a big full moon was 
rising above the dunes. It was a gorgeous night, 
but neither Mammy nor I were able to give any 
thought to its beauties. We were too busy worrying 
about Uncle Hayward and Aunt Henrietta, and 
later about Bugs, too, when he didn’t come back 
for the longest while. 
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At last Mammy suggested that as our meal hour 
seemed completely demolished, and as there ap- 
peared no chance of anyone getting it in the regular 
way, and as the biscuit were long since cold, I’d 
better eat what I could and so be fortified against 
any coming emergencies, and she would do the same. 
It just seemed as if I couldn’t sit down to the 
table stark alone, so I went to the galley with her, 
and nibbled at some food in a half-hearted manner, 
standing by the kitchen table, and then went back 
to the deck to watch in the brilliant moonlight for 
further developments. 

I longed to jump in the rowboat and get to shore 
myself and at least hunt up Bugs, but I knew it 
would never do to leave Mammy alone. And, be- 
sides that, Uncle and Auntie might appear on 
shore and want me to ferry them over to the house- 
boat, though I felt pretty sure they’d come back 
in the same strange motorboat they’d gone away 
in. At any rate, it seemed to be my business to stay 
put with Mammy, so I gritted my teeth and there 
I stayed. And, as further events proved, it was for- 
tunate I did. 

Along about nine o’clock (I know it was nine 
because I had just gone in a moment before to look 
at my wrist watch by the light of the lamp in the 
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galley) we heard a hallooing over on shore and I 
recognized Uncle Hayward’s voice. My, but I was 
glad and happy, for I felt that our troubles were 
mostly over if Uncle and Auntie had got back! 
Bugs, I knew, could be trusted to take care of him- 
self. Possibly they’d even picked him up, too. 

J jumped into the boat and rowed across with- 
out losing a moment. The shore was in deep 
shadow, so I couldn’t see who-all were there, but I 
was astonished to pieces, when I jumped out of the 
boat, to find only Uncle Hayward pacing up and 
down. Even in the moonlight he looked fearfully 
tired and disheveled. 

“Where’s Aunt Henrietta—and Bugs?” I de- 
manded. He took off the sou’wester he’d been 
wearing when he went off in the afternoon and 
rumpled his hair distractedly—a sure sign he’s 
very much upset. 

“Why—why—hasn’t your aunt come back?” 
he asked. ‘“‘She should have been back long before 
me. About Bugs I know nothing—as usual!” 

“No, Auntie hasn’t come back,” I almost 
shouted. “Where can she be? Where did you 
leave her?” 

“Well, let me see!—” he hesitated. Uncle is 
perfectly maddening, the way he always says, 
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“Let me see!” before answering the most urgent 
question. He’s so absent-minded—always thinking 
about his books, I suppose! “We hadn’t gone very 
far in that motorboat before I began to be very 
much worried about the books Id left out and 
lying round before I came away. Those first edi- 
tions couldn’t be replaced, if anything happened 
to them. And Bugs: is ruthless when he gets to 
messing with those specimens of his. Your aunt 
saw that I was very uneasy and guessed the reason, 
so she suggested that they put me ashore and let 
me walk back, and Bugs could ferry me over when 
I got there. Then my mind would be at rest. She 
said she thought it very foolish, my thinking it 
necessary to accompany her—that she could get 
along perfectly all right without me and would 
really much prefer that I leave her to tend to her 
own affairs. 

“T rather agreed with her. I could see that the 
man who was running the boat seemed quite com- 
petent, and the weather was showing decided signs 
of clearing. There really seemed no reason why she 
should not go on without me, and her interview 
might take quite some time. So I agreed to be put 
ashore at the nearest convenient point and make 
my way back as speedily as possible. The man 
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came in at a point where an old tree trunk jutted 
out into the water and I managed to scramble 
ashore on that. I had thought I could simply travel 
along the shore front where I couldn’t possibly lose 
my way, but I soon found such was not to be the 
ease.” 

Here Uncle sighed and rumpled his hair again, 
and I could guess exactly what had happened. 
He has no “bump of locality”’ whatever, and is so 
absent-minded that he never pays any attention 
to direction. He’d no doubt gotten hopelessly lost 
somehow, and had been wandering round and 
round ever since. As it turned out, I was perfectly 
correct in my guess. 

“But I soon found,” went on Uncle Hayward, 
“that after a few feet the shore had become a 
hopeless morass. There was no way of getting 
around it except to strike out and swim, or turn 
inland and find dryer walking. I turned inland— 
and I don’t know how it happened, but I must 
have become absorbed in thought and gotten 
turned about somehow—for I’ve been walking ever 
since. After it grew dark I became more hopelessly 
confused than ever. Just by chance, I struck out 
toward the shore again, a short while ago, and was 
astonished to see the houseboat right opposite me. 
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I had not supposed I was anywhere near it. I’m 
very tired and hungry and am glad you came right 
over. Are those three ‘first editions’ I left out on 
the table all right?” 

“Oh, yes—at least, I guess so!” I cried. “But 
where is Aunt Henrietta?” That’s Uncle all over! 
He’d completely forgotten that Aunt Henrietta 
was still missing and was thinking only of his 
books. 

“Bless my soul! I’d quite forgotten again. Where 
can she be? I’ve not the least idea!” he echoed dis- 
tractedly. 

“Well, I'd better get you over,” I decided at 
last. “And while Mammy is giving you your sup- 
per I’ll row back to shore and try to find Bugs, and 
then we can think what to do about Auntie.” And 
Uncle stepped into the boat without further ques- 
tion. But while I was ferrying him across it sud- 
denly dawned on me that he hadn’t given me the 
least idea what the whole thing was about anyhow 
—why they’d started off on such an expedition in 
the first place and what that man wanted of Aunt 
Henrietta. So I asked him, and to my astonishment 
he replied: 

“Tt’s quite as much of a mystery to me as it is 
to you. A strange man came and brought that note 
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this afternoon. I think he was only hired by some- 
one else. He knew nothing about the purpose of the 
expedition. Said he’d just been notified by letter 
this morning to deliver that sealed note to Mrs. 
Henrietta Burnside and ferry her across to a cer- 
tain point where she’d be met. He lives over on the 
mainland, I believe, and runs a motorboat for hire. 
The money had been inclosed to pay him for his 
trouble, so he was putting the job through as di- 
rected. That was all he knew about it. This he told 
me while Henrietta was reading the note. 

“T confess, I was astonished when she decided 
to go. She had been so ill and it was still so rough 
and stormy that it seemed to me dangerous for her 
to attempt a boat trip under the circumstances. 
But she was very annoyed with me for interfering, 
—a thing I seldom do— and refused to tell me what 
it was all about, except that she knew all about the 
party who had written the note. When I insisted 
on accompanying her she simply said, ‘ Very well!’ 
and refused to discuss the matter any further. I 
think she was much relieved when I decided to 
leave and come back alone. You see, I never inter- 
fere in her affairs, and I think this may have had 
something to do with her botany. She and I have 
always agreed to leave each other a free hand when 
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it comes to our respective hobbies. I should be 
rather bothered if she decided to accompany me 
on one of my rare-book hunting expeditions!”’ 

“But this is different!” I cried impatiently. 
“Do you know what I found on the floor of the 
houseboat this afternoon?”’ And I told him about 
the strange scrap of paper with the disturbing 
writing on it. That ‘seemed to upset him quite 
some, for he rumpled his hair again and replied: 

“That was the note the man brought, I surmise.”’ 

“But how did it get torn that way—and where’s 
the rest of it?” I demanded. 

“‘T imagine I must have used it to light my pipe,” 
he confessed. ‘“‘Just before leaving, I remember 
looking about for matches and finding none, be- 
cause, as usual, Bugs had probably carried them 
all off for purposes of his own. I picked up the first 
piece of paper that came handy, which I suppose 
must have been the note, tearing off a piece, and 
igniting it in the little stove where we had a fire 
going to dry things out. The rest of it I probably 
dropped where you found it.” 

“Well, all this doesn’t help us out much in solv- 
ing anything,” I sighed, as we drew alongside the 
houseboat and I helped him aboard. ‘Mammy 
Chloe will give you something to eat and then we 
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can think what to do next. Oh! I wish Bugs were 
here!” 

“And where is Bugs?” asked Uncle resignedly, 
as he was eating his cold supper. I thought it a good 
time to tell him all the queer happenings of the 
afternoon, and he listened in a rather dazed way. 
I think such a number of strange things happening 
all at once rather bewildered him. I ended by an- 
nouncing: 

“Now something’s got to be done. We must find 
Aunt Henrietta first of all. That piece of material 
I took away from Lucky makes me feel as if there 
must be something all wrong about her not appear- 
ing. But I hate to try anything without Bugs here. 
He could be a real help. And I’m worried about 
him, too. He may have got into some trouble with 
the one who was trying to hide that chest. What 
shall I do, Uncle Hayward?” 

T hadn’t expected much help from him, because 
Uncle is usually so vague about anything that isn’t 
connected with his books. I’d just felt it would ease 
my mind to talk things over with him. But to my 
astonishment he remarked: 

“There was a curious thing that I just recall 
noticing, as I was straying around somewhere in 
the bushes, shortly before I found myself out near 
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the houseboat. I heard a dog somewhere in the 
vicinity barking and barking. It sounded like 
Lucky’s bark, but all dog barks sound a good deal 
alike to me. Then I heard a suppressed voice mut- 
ter, ‘Down! Be quiet!’ It sounded as if the voice 
said ‘Lucky,’ but I couldn’t be sure. For a moment 
I thought it must be you or Bugs, and was going 
to hunt around and find you. But before I could 
turn out of my way to do so, something dark, like 
a figure of someone running with his head lowered 
so that his face couldn’t be seen, shot by where I 
was standing in the shadow and disappeared into 
the thick underbrush farther on. It was all so sud- 
den that it almost took my breath away. But after 
that all was quiet, so I concluded that I must be 
mistaken about Bugs and Lucky, and I proceeded 
on my way. Now that you have told me what you 
did, it all makes me very uneasy, both for your 
aunt and Bugs.” 

It made me more than uneasy—I was just plain 
scared to death at the way things were panning 
out. And I said so in no uncertain terms. 

“Oh, Uncle,” I ended by wailing, “we can’t just 
sit here and let things go on! We’ve got to do 
something. I’m going straight over to the shore in 
the boat and hunt up Bugs.” 
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“Not alone, young lady!” retorted Uncle Hay- 
ward, suddenly quite stern. ‘“‘I agree with you that 
something must be done at once, but whatever it 
is, we'll go together. I’m taking no chances on get- 
ting you lost, too.” 

“But what about Mammy?” I asked, remember- 
ing that she would probably “raise sand” at the 
mere idea of being left alone on the boat. 

“True—true!” cried Uncle distractedly. “I'd 
forgotten her for the moment. I suppose we'll have 
to take her with us. It will leave the boat alone 
and my books unprotected, but I presume we must 
take that risk. She’d never stay here by herself 
under the circumstances, and I don’t know as I’d 
blame her. Go and tell her while I get on some dry 
shoes. If I continue with these wet feet ’ll have 
asthma before morning.” 

I went and broke the news to Mammy that we 
were going back to shore to hunt up Auntie and 
Bugs, and that she could take her choice of re- 
maining on the houseboat or coming along with us. 
As I had expected, she refused flatly to remain on 
board, and so I escorted the two of them into that 
wobbly rowboat and piloted them ashore. 

As I look back on it now I have to giggle at the 
queer trio we must have made, prowling through 
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the bushes there in the moonlight. But at the time 
it certainly did not seem any laughing matter. 
’ Uncle was worried and upset and showed it plainly 
by the way he rumpled his hair every three minutes 
till it literally stood on end all over his head. In 
addition to that, he’d had wet feet for several 
hours and was beginning to be asthmatic, and he 
coughed and sneezed and wheezed till I felt horri- 
bly sorry for him. Mammy didn’t say much except 
to groan, ‘““Oh, Lawdy!” every half minute, but 
her eyes were popping out of her head with fright, 
and her white turban was all askew over one ear. 

We had decided to go straight to the spot where 
Mammy had seen the man hide the chest, as that 
was the likeliest place to find Bugs. After we had 
located him we could think out what was best to 
do about Aunt Henrietta. We’d figured it all out 
that if she couldn’t be found within a reasonable 
time we’d go to the Coast Guard Station and have 
them form a search party for her. I reminded Uncle 
that it was just possible she might return to the 
houseboat even yet by the way she’d left in the 
afternoon, so we’d better keep near the shore and 
watch out for a motorboat getting anywhere in the 
vicinity of the houseboat. 

When we got to the point that juts out sharply 
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into the bay, and beyond which the houseboat 
can’t be seen, we decided that some one of us had 
better remain on that point and watch the house- 
boat for the returning motorboat, and the other 
two go on to where the chest was hidden. First we 
thought Mammy had better do it, but she obstin- 
ately refused to remain alone, and besides that, as 
I reminded Uncle, she was the only one who really 
knew where the chest was hidden. He and I might 
hunt around all night without finding the spot. 
He didn’t want me to remain there alone either, so 
there was nothing for it but for him to take the 
post of sentinel and let Mammy and me find the 
spot where we were most likely to locate Bugs. We 
left him standing there, a solitary figure in the 
moonlight, rumpling his hair and staring anxiously 
out toward the distant houseboat. We were each 
to call loudly if anything unusual turned up or we 
needed help. 

Mammy had a good deal of trouble in finding 
the spot. Things look very different in the half 
light of the moon from what they do on a sunny 
afternoon, and for a time she was at a complete 
loss. But I myself managed to locate the path by 
which we had followed the footsteps in the after- 
noon, and it was not far from this that Mammy 
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had hidden in the bushes and watched the man 
come along with the chest and put it in the boat. 
_ After I located that Mammy was able to show me 
about where he landed farther along, and finally 
she pointed out in triumph the spot where he’d 
dragged in the chest and covered it with seaweed 
and brush. 

But there was no chest now, neither was there 
any vestige of Bugs, though I could see in the 
moonlight the trace of trampling footprints all 
about in the sand. There was not a sound except 
the lapping of the water on the shore and the sing- 
ing of a thousand mosquitoes. And then, all at 
once, the silence was broken by a shout of absolute 
consternation from Uncle Hayward, and we looked 
round to behold him running toward us. 
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AS THE CASE APPEARED TO AUNT 
HENRIETTA 


HAT’S the matter?” I shouted, rushing to 

meet him, with Mammy lumbering along 
close at my heels. ‘Did you see anything on the 
houseboat?” He sneezed three times and had a 
spell of coughing before he could reply: 

“No—no—not that—Lucky/” And I looked 
around to find the dog unexpectedly capering 
about. 

““Well—what of it?”’ I demanded, for though I 
thought we’d left him on the houseboat, it really 
wasn’t very surprising to see him flourishing 
around, for he invariably jumped over and swam 
ashore if he happened to be left long alone. 

““He—he—” wheezed Uncle Hayward, ‘‘must 
have—come up behind me—and—nipped my 
ankle—quite severely.” 

“But that’s nothing new,” I exclaimed impa- 
tiently, for it is an old habit of Lucky’s to bite 
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playfully at anyone’s leg or foot when he can’t 
attract attention any other way, and he’s always 
doing it to Uncle Hayward, who’s so absent- 
minded he never does see the dog. 

“Yes, but—this was—different!” gasped Uncle 
between two sneezes. “The animal nipped me— 
quite unusually—hard, and then picked up some- 
thing—in his mouth—and began—capering round 
me with it—as if to attract attention. I finally got 
it away from him and it was—this /”’ And he held 
out to us the mangled remains of Aunt Henrietta’s 
old felt hat that she had worn in the afternoon. 

It was now my turn to gasp with dismay, and 
Mammy began to whimper and groan. “Oh, 
Lawdy, Lawdy—hab mussy on us all!” 

“But how did Lucky get hold of this?” I won- 
dered aloud. ““Wasn’t he on the houseboat when 
we left it?” I really couldn’t remember when I’d 
seen him last—things had been so confused. But 
Mammy piped up: 

“Dat daowg ain’t been nowhar near de boat 
sence you-all lef’ dis afternoon. He done been 
rampin’ round de sho’ dis whole time. Ah tell 
you-all, he done know whar Mis’ Henrietta am, 
sho’ as de moon am shinin’! Ol’ Mammy’ll mek 
him show us whar she am!”’ 
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Mammy has a strange power over animals. I’ve 
never understood it. Whether it’s some sort of 
hypnotism or whether it’s just because she feeds 
and pampers them outrageously, I don’t know. 
But they always adore her and she can seem to 
make them do just about anything she wants. 
Lucky is simply her devoted slave, and he came to 
her now as she called him, wagging his tail and 
fawning at her feet while she crooned something I 
couldn’t understand to him, and made him smell 
the hat she held in her hand. 

“‘T done tol’ him to go find Miss Henrietta,” she 
informed us, “‘an’ lead us to whar she am. He gwine 
take us right dar—you-all jes’ follow dat lil’ 
daowg!’’ And, sure enough, Lucky set off at a 
trot, just as purposefully as if he knew exactly 
what he was expected to do, and we came tagging 
along after him like a comet’s tail, I first, because 
I was the youngest and spryest I suppose, Mammy 
next, puffing and grunting and getting tangled up 
in the cat briers, and Uncle well behind, blowing 
his nose and sneezing and wheezing with asthma. 
It must have been an odd procession, but we didn’t 
see the humor of it at the time! Nobody thought 
again about the houseboat, or what might happen 
there while we left it unguarded. 
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It was a terrible trek on which Lucky led us! 
Looking back at it now, I really don’t see how we 
ever managed to make it. But at a time of emer- 
gency like that one seems to be able to do all sorts 
of impossible things without thinking much about 
how they get done. Once Lucky got so far ahead 
of us that we lost him completely and did not dare 
to go backward or forward till he reappeared. 
Later Mammy slipped into an unsuspected bog 
to her knees, and had to be hauled out by Uncle 
and myself. She’s so heavy I thought we’d never 
get her out, and for once she was too frightened 
even to groan! 

Lucky still kept plunging ahead in that deter- 
mined manner he has when he’s intent on burying 
a bone somewhere. To lighten the gloom I tried 
to remark, jokingly, that maybe he was taking us 
to some pet cache of buried bones he knew of, but 
I was sternly rebuked by Uncle, who declared that 
this was a very serious affair and no joking matter. 
And Mammy added. “Hush, chile! Dat l’l’ daowg 
am takin’ us to yo’ auntie. O Mammy knows.” 
So after that I felt quite completely squelched. 

I don’t know exactly where it was, but we must 
have gone at least two miles from our starting point 
and all of us were getting exhausted when Lucky 
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suddenly struck into a dense clump of cedars and 
stopped at the edge of what seemed a deep glade, 
completely filled with thick cat-brier vines as far 
as you could see. I never saw such a wilderness of 
it before—never dreamed that so much of it existed 
in a mass, anywhere. The vines had climbed over 
what bushes and underbrush there were under it 
till they were above our heads in most places, and 
were tangled and matted beyond belief. And into 
this mass Lucky dived, scrambling through on his 
stomach close to the ground, and disappeared 
from view. The three of us who were left stood and 
stared at one another. 

“What are we going to do now?”’ Uncle wheezed. 
‘Your aunt certainly can’t be in there, and we 
couldn’t get to her if she was.’ He sneezed twice 
quite loudly, and an echo somewhere around re- 
peated the sound. It must have been that sneeze 
that did the trick, for suddenly, in the silence that 
followed, we all heard distinctly a faint, far-away 
voice calling, “Help ! Hayward—I’m in here !” 

I think we must all have been struck speechless 
with astonishment, for a moment, for no one an- 
swered a word. It was unthinkable that Aunt 
Henrietta could actually be in there—in that in- 
accessible tangle—and we so helpless to get at her! 
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Uncle Hayward was the first to recover his poise 
and he whispered to me: 

“You shout—I can’t—voice all gone—ask her 
how she got in there!” I raised my voice and yelled, 
as loud as I could: 

“We're all here, Auntie—all but Bugs! How did 
you get in there? We can’t get through—this 
side!” There was a long silence. At least it seemed 
about ten minutes to us waiting there, but I sup- 
pose it wasn’t really more than one, and I heard 
Mammy mutter, “Good Lawdy—hab mussy— 
she done fainted!” But presently we heard Auntie’s 
voice, very weak this time: 

“Go round—other side—path!” And that was 
all. 

“What does she mean?” asked Uncle, bewil- 
dered. ‘‘Is there any other side to this?” 

“There must be,” I said. ‘It can’t reach clear 
across to the ocean. We’re on the bay side. We 
can’t possibly get in through here and so there’s 
no use our staying here. We’d better all go around 
and find what’s on the opposite side.” 

Uncle rather objected for a moment to leaving 
this spot where we had at least heard her voice, 
and suggested that he remain while the rest of us 
went around. But I persuaded him that we must 
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all stick together or one of us would certainly get 
lost, and he finally gave in and accompanied 
Mammy and me. 

It is perfectly amazing how easily one can get 
lost in that wilderness of dunes and bogs and cat 
briers and cedar clumps, especially at night, when 
even in the moonlight one region looks just about 
like another, and all seem equally confusing. I had 
thought it would be a simple matter to walk around 
that glade of cat brier and come out on the east 
side and hunt there for some sort of opening. It 
proved the most difficult thing I have ever tried 
to do. And if it hadn’t been for Lucky, I guess we 
never would have accomplished it. 

We skirted the cedar grove that hid the cat-brier 
glade, waded through a boggy meadow that lay 
next to it, climbed quite a high dune, clambered 
down the other side, and had to go clear around a 
fair-sized pond that was the next obstacle in the 
way. When we had got to the other side of that I 
had quite lost the direction in which we were to 
find the opposite side of our cat-brier glade, and 
we wandered around hopelessly for nearly twenty 
minutes. By that time Uncle was just about fran- 
tic, and Mammy was panting, out of breath, and 
panicstricken. As for me, I remember finding my 
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teeth simply chattering from nervousness and my 
hands clenched till the nails made dents in my 
flesh. I really don’t know what we would have done 
if Lucky hadn’t come scampering up to us at that 
crisis. 

“Hi!—dar he am!” cried Mammy. “Now we-all 
jes’ follow him an’ he show de way, lak a good li’l’ 
daowg.”’ And she bent down to pat and whisper 
to him again. 

“But suppose he takes us back to that same old 
spot?” I objected. “‘We’d be just as badly off as 
ever.” 

“He ain’t do dat,” declared Mammy positively. 
“Ah done tol’ him he take us to Mis’ Henrietta 
anodder way, dis time. Ol’ Mammy mek him mind. 
Doan yo’-all worry!” 

I really didn’t believe it was possible, of course. 
And started out after him without much faith in 
the proceeding. But, sure enough after a short 
time I realized that we were going a different way 
from what he had led us the first time, and soon 
after, we climbed over a ridge of dune behind which 
the cat-brier glade opened in front of us once more. 
But now Lucky plunged down a narrow path 
through the briers, and we followed as fast as we 
could, though we were greatly hampered by having 
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to disentangle ourselves every other step from the 
thorns and vines. 

I don’t know just where or under what circum- 
stances I had expected to find Aunt Henrietta. 
All sorts of vague fears had flitted through my 
mind. Certainly I had expected nothing less than 
to see her flat on the ground, her clothing torn to 
ribbons, her face and hands scratched beyond 
recognition, and herself in a state of exhaustion 
close to absolute collapse. A sudden turn in the 
narrow path brought us to a sight so different that 
I still have to gasp whenever I think of it! 

To begin with, there was an unexpected clearing 
in the cat-brier tangle. The brilliant moonlight 
shone down on a sort of sandy hillock, on top of 
which grew a gnarled and twisted old cedar tree. 
And under this tree, her back propped primly 
against its trunk, sat’Aunt Henrietta! She was very 
little disheveled and showed almost no signs of 
being torn or scratched by cat briers. On the con- 
trary, except that part of the flounce of her dress 
was torn away, and she had a pair of very muddy 
galoshes and was minus her hat, she looked just 
about as usual. She was slapping mosquitoes and 
waving her handkerchief about in an effort to keep 
them away, but otherwise she seemed not in the 
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least upset. In fact, there was actually a rather 
beatific smile on her face as she saw us, standing 
there gaping in silent astonishment at her! 

“Well, there you are at last!” she exclaimed in 
such a husky voice that we could hardly under- 
stand her. “I thought it was high time somebody 
hunted me up.” 

“For pity’s sake,.Henrietta,’ wheezed Uncle 
Hayward, pushing forward and staring down at 
her, “‘where have you been? Will you explain all 
this? We’ve been——’’ 

He couldn’t say any more, for a fit of sneezing 
cut him off, but Aunt Henrietta answered very 
sweetly: 

“Well, I had a rather unfortunate accident. I 
was wandering around here trying to get through 
to the bay, and I saw this path through the briers 
and followed it. But I caught my foot in a vine 
unexpectedly and stumbled and must have 
wrenched my ankle pretty badly, for I found I 
couldn’t step without a great deal of pain. So I 
decided to sit right here till someone hunted me 
up. I called and shouted till my voice got too husky 
to use any more and J gave that up. Lucky has 
been very annoying, running in and out, jumping 
on me and tearing my dress and even making off 
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with my hat. And the mosquitoes have nearly 
eaten me alive. Otherwise I’ve nothing to complain 
of, and am in fact quite happy because J’ve got it !”” 

“‘Got it ?”? we all echoed in bewilderment, and 
suddenly visions of the hexagonal chest flashed 
through my mind. “Got what?” 

“My Schizea Pusilla !”’ she announced proudly. 
“T’ve been hunting for it for years!” 

We gasped—and were silent, for three various 
reasons. Mammy didn’t know what she was talking 
about. I knew very little more, but suspected, and 
rightly, that it had little if anything to do with our 
hexagonal chest. Uncle was silent because he was 
busy using his handkerchief. But when he had put 
it in his pocket he turned on her and demanded: 

“Do you realize, my dear, what terrific anxiety 
you have caused us? You went off this afternoon 
in a motorboat. We find you in this inaccessible 
spot at nearly midnight with a damaged ankle. I 
think some explanation is due us. And how are we 
going to get you back to the boat?” His grieved air 
was somewhat damaged by a violent sneeze at the 
end of his speech. But Mammy had gone down on 
her knees in front of Aunt Henrietta and was trying 
to take off her galoshes. 

“T thought you would be more sympathetic, 
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Hayward. I’m surprised at you,” Auntie reproved 
him. “You know now how I felt last winter when 
* you came home after being out all day in a driving 
snowstorm, hunting for that first edition of Bos- 
well’s Johnson. You were in bed for two weeks 
afterward with the grippe, but you had found your 
book and I rejoiced with you. (Let my foot alone, 
Mammy! I can walk quite well if I lean on some- 
one on each side.) As to going off in the motor- 
boat——”’ 

But right here I felt somehow as if I couldn’t 
stand the suspense and disappointment another 
minute, so I burst out: 

“But didn’t you see anything of the hexagonal 
chest, Auntie?”’ She stared at me in perfect be- 
wilderment. Then she answered: 

“T’ve never ever heard of such an article—much 
less seen one. Why waste time talking of such ir- 
relevant things? It’s high time we got back to the 
houseboat. If you and Mammy will support me, 
one on each side, I think I can make the journey 
without further damage to my ankle. Your uncle 
would be useless in that capacity while he’s having 
this attack. By the way, how did you happen to 
find me here?” 

We explained about Lucky bringing us first the 
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piece of her dress and then her hat, and how he had 
led us to the spot. Then we got her to her feet and 
began the long trek back to the boat. It was not 
an easy journey and I had a strong suspicion that 
her ankle was hurting a good deal worse than she 
let us know. At any rate, she wouldn’t talk, and 
all the questions that were simmering in my brain 
had to go unanswered till we had landed her at 
last on the houseboat. Then, when we had her 
comfortably seated in the living room, I got the 
torn scrap of paper and showed it to her, and ex- 
plained why we were so upset. She laughed un- 
sympathetically. 

“Perfectly simple, of course!” was her comment. 
“That note was sent me by Professor Baird, who, 
as you probably do not know, is the most prom- 
inent botanist in this part of the country. He has 
‘a little shack where he spends his summers, way 
‘down about the middle of this strip of land. He is 
very eccentric in his manner and absorbed in his 
work, and will not allow anyone to see him or 
come to his place without being asked. I have been 
in correspondence with him for some time past. 
A year or so ago I was able to do him a great favor 
in sending him a rare specimen for his herbarium 
that he had so far been unable to procure. In re- 
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turn, he has been on the watch for me for a speci- 
men of the exceedingly interesting Schizea Pusilla 
_ or Curly Grass which I have long been wanting for 
my own collection. 

“To-day came that note from him that he had 
found its habitat in one of the swamps near his 
place and had made arrangements to have me 
conveyed in that motorboat to the point nearest 
to his shack, where he would meet me and point 
out to me where it was growing. He knows that it 
is a peculiarity of mine that I always prefer, if 
possible, to get my own specimens from the spot 
where they grow. After Hayward left me I was 
safely landed on the point of shore where the Pro- 
fessor was waiting for me. We dismissed the boat, 
as I said I preferred to walk back, and Professor 
Baird took me first to his shack. He wanted to 
show me a growing specimen of the Curly Grass 
that he had transplanted to his greenhouse—a very 
difficult thing to do successfully, by the way. 

“Then he described to me exactly where he had 
found it, but before he took me there, he said he 
wanted to show me some pressed specimens and 
microscopic sketches of it, and went into the shack 
to get them, while I stayed out examining some 
other interesting plants he had in the greenhouse. 
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“Tt was then,’’ went on Aunt Henrietta after a 
pause to sip some hot tea that Mammy had 
brought her, “that a curious thing happened, 
The Professor came out, looking rather wild-eyed 
and upset, and announced that I’d have to excuse 
him for a while. He didn’t explain anything, except 
to splutter, ‘Z?’s gone!’ and dashed off without 
another word, and I haven’t laid eyes on him since. 
I waited around for a while, then left and went to 
hunt up the swamp where my Curly Grass grew, 
on my own account. I found it after a long hunt 
and considerable difficulty, and got my specimens. 
Here they are!” 

She opened her specimen case and drew out the 
most miserable little snippy stalks two or three 
inches long, with a tiny tuft or curl on the end of 
each. I would never have given the things a second 
glance anywhere, and I said so disgustedly. 

“That’s where you're entirely mistaken!” she 
answered witheringly. ‘““They’re absolutely thrilling. 
Do you know that they represent all that is left of a 
whole type of plants that flourished in the days when 
dinosaurs and pterodactyls roamed the earth? 
They’re found in no other part of the world but 
here and in Nova Scotia and Labrador. They ——” 

“°Scuse me, Mis’ Henrietta,” Mammy suddenly 
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interrupted. She had been standing open-mouthed, 
drinking in Auntie’s tale of her adventures, and 
evidently could contain her curiosity no longer. 
“But is yo’ reckon dat professor man got scairt 
about somepin when he done quit dat-a-way?’ 

“Goodness, Mammy! How should I know?” 
replied Auntie impatiently. ‘“He certainly acted 
more mad than scared, I should say. But to return 
to my Schizea > 

It was Uncle Hayward who suddenly brought 
us all up standing, so to speak, with the next inter- 
ruption. 

“Henrietta, your adventures are most interest- 
ing and your remarks on this botanical specimen 
are very enlightening. But do you all realize—”’ 
and here he tapped the table sharply to emphasize 
his point—‘that it is now after midnight, and 
Bugs has been out since early this evening on a 
harebrained escapade and has not yet returned?” 
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THE PROFESSOR SETTLES IT ALL 


HOUGH we were each rather ashamed to 
acknowledge it, the fact remained that we 
hadn’t thought of Bugs literally for hours! In all 
the excitement of hunting for and finding Aunt 
Henrietta he hadn’t been in our minds since I 
brought Uncle Hayward back from shore the first 
time. And what to do about him, I couldn’t think. 
“He’s got to be found—at once!” declared 
Aunt Henrietta, suddenly sitting up very straight 
and forgetting that she had a game ankle. The 
wrench she gave it made her wince and collapse 
again on the couch. “I’d go myself if it weren’t 
for this wretched ankle.” 

“No, I shall go!” asserted Uncle Hayward, 
whose sneezing had subsided in the warm atmos- 
phere of the living room. But he looked very miser- 
able and his voice was still husky with asthmatic 
wheezing. 

“Hayward, you will do nothing of the sort!” 
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commanded Auntie. ‘You are in for an attack of 
asthma right now, I can see that plainly. And what 
with me laid up with this ankle and you half- 
suffocating with asthma, I don’t know what’s to 
become of this boat.” 

“Then I guess it’s up to Mammy and me,” I 
remarked. ‘“‘We’re the only ones who don’t seem 
to have been damaged by this expedition!” But 
even that didn’t seem to suit Aunt Henrietta. 

“Tt’s not to be thought of—your prowling 
around that place after midnight!” she groaned. 
‘And with all the outlandish things that seem to 
have been going on there to-day besides!” 

“But something’s got to be done—and pretty 
quick too, Auntie,’’ I implored, ‘if we’re going to 
be of any help to Bugs! Do let Mammy and me go 
back and look for him. He may have found the 
hexagonal chest and not be able to move it himself 
—or perhaps he daren’t leave it unguarded. Per- 
haps he’s hoping some one of us will come and help 
him out. Perhaps ic 

But that was as far as I got. For it was right 
there that Uncle Hayward rose up and asserted 
himself. He can do it when the occasion requires, 
and it’s all the more impressive because he’s us- 
ually so mild. 
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‘“‘Let us have no more discussion of the matter,” 
he announced. “J am going with Leslie. If ’m 
going to have the asthma anyway, it doesn’t make 
much difference what I do now!” And nothing we 
could say would persuade him into anything differ- 
ent. And so it was that, fortified with dry shoes and 
socks, and a handkerchief with drops of his asthma 
medicine on it to hold over his nose, we set forth 
again on our last trip to the shore for that eventful 
twenty-four hours. This time the moon was ob- 
scured by heavy clouds, and I took the big electric 
torch we always have on the boat to light our way. 

Neither Uncle nor I had any definite plan about 
where we were to hunt for Bugs. All we knew was 
that he had most likely been in the vicinity of 
where that chest had last been concealed, and to 
that spot we were making our way. It wasn’t easy 
going, either, in the dark, and with only the electric 
light to guide us. I lost my footing more than once 
in the oozy seaweed, and we were both so busy 
fending off the mosquitoes that Uncle didn’t even 
have time to think about his asthma. Suddenly 
I stopped short and halted Uncle, who was follow- 
ing me, for I was certain that I heard a sound 
farther along in the bushes. I had distinctly recog- 
nized footsteps crunching through the underbrush 
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and a voice raised in some expression that sounded 
like, “ Look out !” 

“What shall we do?” I asked Uncle. “Did you 
hear that? It sounds as if someone were coming 
toward us.” 

“*T advise that we conceal ourselves right here in 
this clump of bushes and wait to see who it is. 
They’ll have to pass us, as the path runs right along 
here. We can judge about them better if we’re 
out of sight,” he said. I thought it good advice, 
too, for I didn’t fancy meeting desperate strangers 
in that lonely “neck of the woods,” even with 
Uncle as a bodyguard. So we hid behind some tall 
huckleberry bushes and waited to see what might 
happen. I was desperately nervous and I felt goose- 
flesh and chills all over me. Uncle, I think, was 
nervous too, but the only way he showed it was 
to reach for a stout old oar handle that lay near, 
half buried in the sand, and keep it in his grasp. 

The footsteps were slowly coming nearer. We 
could hear whispered voices now, too, and once I 
distinctly heard, ‘“‘Change hands!” and a kind of 
chuckling laugh. It had begun to rain again—a 
fine drizzle—and it was difficult to distinguish a 
thing without using our torch. Suddenly two dim 
figures appeared in our range of vision and we real- 
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ized the startling fact that they were carrying 
something heavy between them. In another instant 
I knew that it was the hexagonal chest ! 

Uncle must have sensed it, too—the same time 
that I did, and then he did an astonishing thing. 
(Afterward he said that he couldn’t explain what 
prompted him, except that he suddenly had a feel- 
ing that this mysterious business must be put a 
stop to, right then and there!) He seized the torch, 
stepped out of our hiding place without a word of 
explanation to me, turned the light full on the on- 
coming pair, and demanded: 

“In the name of the law—put down that thing 
and explain where you are going with it!” 

The foremost figure, who had an oilskin hat 
pulled down over his face, stopped short, put down 
his end of the chest, and drawled quietly: 

“Talking of the law—I guess we have something 
to say!” He jerked open his coat and exhibited a 
metal constable’s shield. ‘‘Where’s your badge, my 
man?” 

And at this crisis there was a whoop from the 
smaller figure in the rear and Bugs jumped into the 
circle of light! 

“By the Great Horn Spoon!—if it ain’t Uncle— 
and Leslie, too!”” he shouted, as I emerged from 
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the bushes. “Say, however did you two get here? 
We’ve had the dickens of a time with this chest. 
~ Oh, by the way, this is Professor Baird! He’s com- 
ing to stay overnight on the houseboat, and bring 
the chest with him!” 

Well, I leave the astonishment and confusion of 
all and sundry to be guessed—I simply can’t de- 
scribe it! So this was Professor Baird—the one 
Auntie had been talking about—the famous botan- 
ist! But he seemed to be a constable—and had 
shown his badge! I couldn’t understand it at all, 
and neither, evidently, could Uncle, for, apart 
from bowing stiffly to acknowledge the introduc- 
tion, he was simply standing and staring incredu- 
lously too. It was the Professor himself who broke 
up the embarrassment by remarking: 

“This is a very fortunate meeting, Mr. Burnside. 
Bugs and I have had considerable difficulty and 
adventures in rescuing this chest, and as it is so 
late, and I am rather a distance from my own 
shack, I was coming to throw myself on your hos- 
pitality for the rest of the night.” 

His remarks brought Uncle out of his trance and 
he told the Professor how anxious and worried and 
puzzled we’d all been as to what had become of 
Bugs. He also told of how we’d just succeeded in 
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rescuing Aunt Henrietta, and that seemed to upset 
Professor Baird considerably. 

“T’m certainly sorry as I can be that Mrs. Burn- 
side has had this accident,” said the Professor, 
“and I’m afraid it’s all on account of my negli- 
gence, too. It was, as a matter of fact, a very start- 
ling and important matter that took me away, 
but even so, I never would have gone as I did if 
I’d known how it was going to turn out for your 
wife. I had no idea I would be away so long, and 
had rather thought she would entertain herself in 
my greenhouse and garden while I was absent. 
When I returned she had gone.” 

While he was apologizing I turned to Bugs and 
demanded how he and the Professor came to be 
together and where they had found the chest and 
what was the meaning of it all. 

“Say, I’m kind of wet and chilly, Les,” he an- 
swered. “I haven’t been out of this bathing suit 
all day, and the Prof and I are both mad for some- 
thing to eat. Let’s get back to the houseboat, and 
we'll tell you all about it there.” 

So there was little or no conversation getting 
back, for Uncle was wheezing and sneezing again, 
and the other two had all they could do to stagger 
along with the chest, and I had to go ahead and 
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light the way with the torch. It was a happy and 
decidedly surprising reunion we had on the house- 
. boat. No one had gone to bed yet, and Mammy 
Chloe had hot coffee and a regular supper waiting 
for us, as she knew of old that Bugs has unlimited 
capacity. It was while we were all sitting around 
the table, cozy and comfortable and relieved in 
mind at last, that Bugs.and the Professor told their 
story. It was Bugs who started off, with a mouth 
still full of chocolate layer cake: 

“Well, I'll tell the waiting world I’ve had some 
night of it! After I dived off the houseboat I 
streaked it for the place where Mammy had seen 
them hide the chest. I found the spot all righty, 
but I'll be dingbusted if the darned thing hadn’t 
disappeared again by the time I got there! I saw 
footprints all around and it was still light enough 
for me to follow them, and that’s just what I did. 
There were two men this time, carting it off. I 
could tell by the footprints, and they carried it 
between them. And they weren’t risking being seen 
either, for they had crawled behind bushes and 
through the cat briers and down through the 
marshy hollows. But all the while I could see that 
they were aiming for the ocean side. That made me 
think that probably they must have something 
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over there to take the thing away on, probably one 
of those ‘beach-bugs’ or dismantled Fords that the 
fishermen use to run up and down the beach on. 
That would be the quickest way to get the chest 
away from here. And, as it turned out afterward, 
I was right. 

“One thing I was sure of—that it had been only 
a short time before that they had gone on ahead 
of me—all the marks and footprints were so fresh— 
and if it weren’t so, I might as well give up the 
chase. For once they got the thing on one of those 
beach-bugs it would be good-bye Sadie, as far as 
yours truly was concerned. I had gotten over 
pretty near where the woods open onto the beach 
when all of a sudden I stumbled on something 
funny. Right ahead of me was a hollow filled pretty 
thick with bushes and cedar trees and just on the 
edge of this I stopped, for it was getting dark then 
and I was having kind of a hard time tracing the 
steps, and I was a little uncertain where I was 
to go. For one set of steps led down into the 
hollow and another seemed to go off around the 
edge. 

“So while I stood there a minute, I suddenly 
heard voices in the hollow—not very loud, but just 
enough so I could catch a remark or two. One voice 
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said, ‘Hurry up, Sam. If you wait much longer the 
moon will be up and make it harder for us to get 
- away.’ And the other one answered, ‘Wait till I 
have this smoke, can’t you? My wind’s all shot, 
the way things have gone this afternoon!’ 

“Well, you can bet, then I knew I had ’em red- 
handed! They were in there with the chest—the 
two of ’em—and the only puzzle to me was how 
in Sam Hill I was going to scare ’em off and get 
hold of that chest. It didn’t strike me I had very 
much chance, and they might be kind of desperate 
too, and take to shooting. Anyhow, I’d just about 
decided that I’d raise up in the bushes and give 
one awful yell that ’d probably scare ’em silly. 
And I was just about to do so when I felt my neck 
grabbed from behind, and a hand jammed over my 
mouth, and a voice hissed in my ear, ‘Don’t you 
make a sound, or you'll get a taste of this !’? And I 
felt something like cold round steel pressed into 
my shoulder. 

‘‘Well, gosh! I thought my time sure had come! 
I was certain then that there must be another one 
of the gang and he’d found me there spying on 
them—and so it was probably all up with me. Next 
thing an arm was placed round my shoulders and 
I was lifted right off the ground and carried out of 
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the bushes and away from the spot. Out near the 
beach I was swung around suddenly and stood on 
my feet to face—the Professor here! But I didn’t 
know who he was then. All I saw was another man 
with an automatic revolver in his hand and a con- 
stable’s badge on his coat. Then I knew, anyhow, 
that it wasn’t another of that gang I was dealing 
with! 

“He said, ‘Who are you and what have you to 
do with this affair?’ And I said, ‘If you’re a con- 
stable or anything like that you’d better arrest 
that bunch down there, for they’ve been raising 
the deuce around here all afternoon. I’m Bugs 
Burnside from the houseboat, and I’m about fed 
up with sleuthing for that hexagonal chest I think 
they’ve got down in there!’ And you should’ve 
seen his jaw drop, and he muttered: 

“““Great heavens! Are you any relation to Mrs. 
Burnside, the botanist? And what do you know 
about this chest? It was stolen from me sometime 
to-day. Explain all this, will you? I thought you 
were one of the gang.’ 

«Same here!’ I said, and then I told him as 
much as I could in a hurry and while we stood 
watching the hollow, of the goings on from the 
time Les first saw the chest this afternoon. And he 
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told me—— Well, say, Professor, here I’m doing 
all the talking! ’Spose I give you a chance?”’ 

The Professor smiled, and I liked the way he 
showed his white teeth in that friendly smile. He 
had been eating steadily all the time Bugs was 
talking—we all had, in fact, except Aunt Henrietta 
who was still lying on the couch, and Mammy 
Chloe, who was hovering about, pretending to 
wait on the table, but hardly able to tear herself 
away long enough to go into the galley for 
things. 

“T don’t believe I can tell it as well as Bugs can,” 
apologized Professor Baird, “but I suppose you 
would like to hear my side of the story. I’ll begin 
it by going back somewhat farther than just what 
happened to-day. Last year I found this curious 
old chest on the beach after a heavy northeast 
storm. Its strange make and shape intrigued me, 
and I took it to my shack. I’m candid enough to 
say that even now I’ve no idea of its original use 
or the reason for this hexagonal shape. It has al- 
ways been a mystery to me. But, because it was 
so strong and well made, I determined to use it to 
keep some very valuable things of mine in. And for 
this purpose I lined it with zinc and made it water- 
tight and put a strong padlock on it. And I always 
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have kept it tightly locked when I did not have its 
contents in my hands. 

“Of late I have noticed two rather trampish- 
looking fishermen hanging about the beach in the 
vicinity of my shack pretty constantly. Once or 
twice they have camped overnight near me and 
come in occasionally to get water. Once they saw 
me locking the chest, and exhibited a good deal of 
curiosity about it and its contents, which curiosity 
I did not satisfy, as I considered it none of their 
affairs. But I have the idea they thought it con- 
tained money or the family plate—or something 
like that! 

“This morning I noticed that they were around 
with an old dismantled Ford or beach-bug, which 
was rather unusual considering the storm we’ve 
been having. However, I did not give them much 
thought, as I had planned to go off in the swamp to 
hunt for specimens, and this afternoon I had ar- 
ranged for Mrs. Burnside’s visit to get the famous 
Curly Grass. So I went my own way and left them 
to their devices. I’d never dreamed of the possibil- 
ity of their trying to steal my chest. It’s such a 
heavy thing, to begin with. But that is evidently 
just what they’d planned to do. 

“Td left the house open so they could go in and 
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get water, and, taking advantage of that and my 
absence, they seized the opportunity to make off 
with the chest. Evidently they didn’t dare to load 
it on the beach-bug so near the shack, so they 
must have lugged it laboriously well up the beach 
and left it, concealed by old nets and débris, till 
they could go back and get the beach-bug along 
that way and pick it up. The job no doubt occupied 
all the morning. Meantime I had returned, but so 
late that I had only time to rush into my kitchen 
and snatch a hasty bite to eat and hurry back to the 
bay shore to meet Mrs. Burnside. I never noticed 
the loss of the chest till after she had arrived and I 
went indoors to look for something I wanted to show 
her. Then I discovered that the chest was missing. 

“T’m afraid I can never sufficiently apologize to 
her for my rudeness in leaving her without an ex- 
planation. But I was so startled and upset by the 
discovery, and it was so important to trace the 
thing immediately, that I dared not take the time. 
I had a suspicion from the first as to how it had 
disappeared, and I hurried at once over to the 
beach, but there was no sign of anything but the 
beach-bug tracks in the sand. The rest of the after- 
noon and evening I spent chasing madly around 
after false or stale clues, and never got anywhere 
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near them till I captured Bugs here, under the im- 
pression that he was one of their gang. And it was 
while we were standing there explaining things to 
each other and planning how it was best to surprise 
them, that we got the surprise of our lives. 

“For the stillness was suddenly broken by the 
roar of a beach-bug starting up on the shore a 
short distance away. Scrambling to the top of the 
nearest hillock, we saw in the moonlight two men 
driving off like mad, and disappearing up the 
beach at the rate of fifty miles an hour. And we 
knew that our quarry had escaped us. What prob- 
ably happened was that they had heard us talking 
and had crawled near enough to catch some of 
what we were saying. Then, realizing that their 
jig was up, they had not waited for ceremony but 
had crept away and escaped to their beach-bug and 
‘beat it while the going was good,’ as the slang 
phrase puts it, leaving their loot behind them. 
For we found the chest quite intact down in the 
hollow five minutes later, and have spent the rest 
of the time since in trying to get it here, till we 
met you. It is tremendously heavy, but it was 
nearer to bring it here than to take it back to my 
shack. If I had had my keys with me I would have 
left it in the woods and carried its contents. But as 
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I'd left them at the shack and had no means of 
breaking the lock, there was nothing to do but lug 
it along. Now you know the story!” 

“But that doesn’t explain,” said I, ‘‘who the 
strange person was who was prowling around our 
boat thisafternoon. It wasn’t you, was it, Professor 
Baird?” He laughed as he answered: 

“No, indeed. At that time I guess I’d hardly 
discovered my loss yet. It was, no doubt, one of 
those men. You probably had them both guessing 
for a while, after you found the chest on the beach 
and hid it. When they returned with their beach- 
bug they naturally didn’t find it, and a grand hunt 
commenced. They may have seen you going back 
to the houseboat and suspected that you were 
concerned in its disappearance. In fact, you say 
you saw someone dodging around in the bushes. 
One of them must have swam out to the houseboat 
and, finding it apparently deserted, started a hasty 
tour of investigation there. Later they found where 
you had concealed the chest, and then they evi- 
dently divided forces. One of them carried the chest 
to the shore to hide temporarily there and the other 
doubtless removed the beach-bug to a spot less 
public farther down the beach. And after dark they 
renewed their attempt to get their booty over to 
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the ocean side. That’s the only way I can explain 
the affair.” 

Suddenly I looked over at the chest, standing 
peacefully in the corner of the living room where 
we had managed to lug it after we got it aboard. 
It seemed perfectly extraordinary to me—all that 
had happened to that thing in the last twenty-four 
hours! And after all, it seemed, it wasn’t a treasure 
chest! But what was it, then? What could it possi- 
bly contain that had caused the Professor so many 
hours of upset and consternation? He must have 
read my thoughts or guessed them somehow, for 
he smiled at me and said: 

“‘T expect you’re wondering, Miss Leslie, what I 
keep in that chest that has caused me such a lot of 
bother. Well, I’m not only going to tell you but 
show you, also, if Bugs will be good enough to get 
me a hammer and chisel to break this lock. I’ve 
decided that I’m not going to the trouble of carting 
the unwieldy thing back to my shack, but am going 
to find a safer place to keep my treasure. So, with 
your permission, Mr. and Mrs. Burnside, I’ll leave 
it here and you can either keep it or throw it over- 
board if it’s too much in the way.” 

“Oh, Auntie and Uncle,” I cried, springing for- 
ward, ‘‘could I have it, for my very own? I’d put 
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it in my room and it wouldn’t bother anyone. I’ll 
keep it for my own treasure chest and I’ll never, 
never part with it. Oh, please, please say that I can 
have it!” 

““Of course you may have it, if you want it as 
much as that,” declared Uncle, who would give 
me the moon if I asked for it and he could get it 
for me. And Auntie added, ‘‘ Provided it doesn’t 
get under foot!” 

But the Professor was breaking the padlock on 
the chest and so I didn’t hear any more of what she 
might have said. When he had wrenched it off he 
opened the lid and lifted out two bulky bundles, 
placing them on the table. 

“These are two precious packages,” heremarked. 
“One is a marvelous microscope that is loaned me 
each summer by the university where I am an in- 
structor. I wouldn’t care to tell you how much it 
is worth, and if it were lost or destroyed it would 
be beyond my power to replace it. The other is my 
herbarium, for which I have been collecting the 
specimens for years. There are microscopic studies 
and sketches in it, as well as the specimens them- 
selves, that are simply irreplaceable. So you can 
imagine what it would have meant to me if these 
two precious things had been lost! Bugs, in return 
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for what you have done for me to-night I am going 
to allow you to use my microscope to examine 
some of your entomological specimens. I think 
what you see will be a revelation to you.” 

“‘Whoopee!’’ shouted Bugs. ‘‘ Gee, this is awful 
good of you, Professor! If you could see the dinky 
little old microscope that is all I have to use you’d 
know what this means to me. Ain’t I in luck, 
though, folks?” 

But Uncle, who had been examining the chest 
with deep interest, suddenly remarked: 

“T think I can tell you what this chest was orig- 
inally intended and used for, and the reason of its 
curious shape. I have among my books one on 
old smelting-furnaces and casting-mills, and I 
remember that it says they used hexagonal boxes 
or chests to put the rough castings in and churn 
them round, thus wearing down the rough edges of 
the castings. These hexagonal chests were called 
‘tumbling-boxes.’ Even in modern factories I un- 
derstand these are still in use. I think it is a rather 
rare thing, however, to find one floating about in 
the ocean. We’ll be proud to, have it as an orna- 
ment to this houseboat!”’ 

“‘Oh, then I see the reason for its being made of 
such unusually thick timber,” said Professor Baird. 
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“Tt has always puzzled me why a chest like that 
should have been built so extremely heavily. A 
pirate’s treasure box couldn’t be more secure!”’ 

“Say, Prof, can I ask you a question?”’ suddenly 
interrupted Bugs. “I’ve been trying to figure out 
how you come to be a constable when you’re so busy 
at this professoring business. It’s sure got me 
guessing!” 

“Why, that’s quite simple,” laughed the Pro- 
fessor. “Since I’ve been spending my summers 
down here I’ve been so bothered by marauders 
coming into these woods and stealing plants, ruin- 
ing trees, and setting fires that I took out a deputy- 
firewarden’s license recently, so that I could have 
the privilege of arresting such undesirables when 
they annoyed and interfered with me too much. 
I find that it comes in quite handy in a number of 
ways.” 

It was at this point that Mammy Chloe, who had 
been out in the galley after more biscuits, rushed 
in exclaiming: 

“Oh, fo’ de Lawd! Miss Leslie, honey—dat po’ 
li’ daowg—he out dar swimmin’ roun’ an’ roun’ 
de boat an’ whinin’ to get on boa’d! We-all done 
clean fergit him and he gwine drown, sho’s yo’ 
bo’n, ef we doan’ pull him up right soon!” 
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We all dropped everything and rushed out on 
deck, and there, sure enough, paddling feebly 
round in the water was poor Lucky. I remembered 
then that when we were halfway back to the boat 
with Auntie he had forsaken us and gone off on 
some private quest of his own. And in the excite- 
ment of all that came afterward we had completely 
forgotten him. 

Bugs and Mammy pulled him in, and found he 
was still clinging to Aunt Henrietta’s old felt hat, 
which he dropped at Mammy’s feet. 

“Dat po’ li’? lamb!” crooned Mammy on her 
knees, trying to embrace him. ‘‘He done went all 
de way back fo’ dat hat—an’ all we do is to fergit 
him!”’ 

But Lucky slipped from her grasp and repaid 
our grateful attention by giving himself a mighty 
shake and spattering the wet drops over us all. 
Then he made a bee line for the galley and we heard 
him gobbling greedily at his own particular saucer 
of milk. 

But we forgave him quite readily for his indiffer- 
ence, for after all, e was the real hero of the affair! 


THE END 
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